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1—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED LAasour MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board of 
Trade Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade :— 

During the past month the labour market has been in a much 
less disturbed condition than in the month preceding, and disputes 
have, in consequence, been much less frequent. ‘Thus, while in 
the month of February no less than 116 strikes were recorded, 
in March only 53 have been reported. Of these, 17 have been in 
the cotton trade and 8 in the coal trade. The building trades 
have contributed three to the total, and the iron and | trades 
two. .In shipbuilding there have been also two strikes, but dock 
labourers are now only responsible for one, the balance being spread 
over miscellaneous industries. 

The figures as to numbers of unemployed trade unionists are 
not, therefore, to any great extent affected by special causes of 
uncertainty. 

Twenty-two trade unions representing skilled industries have 
this month sent in reports, and from these it would appear that 
the general demand for skilled labour is not so strong as it has 
been for some time past. The building trades are the only ones 
which show an improved condition, and which compare favourably 
with the circumstances existing a year ago. The shipbuilding 
trade remains remarkably firm, and the number of men out of 
work is slightly less than in the previous month, the proportion 
being 3°2 as against 3°3 percent. This seems singular in the face 
of the greatly reduced tonnage of new shipping now on the 
stocks, but is to be accounted for to a great extent by the amount 
of repairing and converting work now being carried out upon 
vessels built some years ago and now requiring aiteration to place 
them upon more equal terms with the improved shipping of the 
last few years. 
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For the other trades represented, not so much can be said, as 
most of them either remain stationary or show a slight falling off. 
The engineering trades remain fairly steady, and the proportion 
of men out of work is but slightly increased. The general iron 
trade is, however, falling off, and more men are now out of work 
than there were a few months ago. The boot, shoe, and clothing 
trades are fairly employed just at present, but the printing and 
book trades are not very busy. 

Twenty-two unions of skilled workmen have sent in reports, 
and their returns show an aggregate membership of 245,772. Of 
this total, 7,000 are shown to be out of work as compared with 
6,149 in the month preceding. ‘The proportion of those now out 
of work is therefore 2°8 per cent., whereas at the end of February 
it was 2°6. In the corresponding month of last year the per- 
centage of unemployed in these trades was 1°7. The general 
remarks made by the reports may be summarised as showing that 
14 trades still describe their labour market as “good,” while eight 
are content to use the term “ moderate.” 


INTERNATIONAL TakIFF BurEAU. 


The Bureau at Brussels for publishing Customs tariffs which 
was established by the convention signed in July last, began its 
work on the Ist of April, and will remain in operation for seven 

ears. 
. The countries on whose behalf the convention was signed are 
as follows :— 

Argentine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Chili, 
Independent State of the Congo, Costa Rica, Denmark and her 
Colonies, Spain and her Colonies, the United States, France and 
her Colonies, Great Britain and the various Colonies, British 
India, Canada, the Colonies of West Australia, Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, 
Tasmania, Newfoundland and Victoria, Greece, Guatemala, Haytian 
Republic, Italy and her Colonies, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
the Netherlands and her Colonies, Peru, Portugal and her 
Colonies, Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Siam, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

ith a view to properly determining the amounts to be 
contributed by the contracting governments, these are divided, 
in proportion to the volume of their respective trade, into six 
classes. 

The International Customs Bulletin (Bulletin international des 
douanes) issued by the Bureau will be published in five languages : 
German, English, Spanish, French, and Italian. 

The annual expenditure of the International Bureau is fixed at 
the maximum figure of 5,0002 Further, a sum of 2,000/. is 

laced the first year at the disposal of the Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to meet the expenses in connexion with the 
establishment of the Bureau. 
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Boarp OF TRADE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Albert Medal for Saving Life at Sea.—By a Royal warrant, 
dated 12th March 1891, it is ordained that the preliminary steps 
and inquiry concerning the award of the Albert medal for 

allantry in saving life at sea, to any persons belonging to the 
ae Navy or the Royal Marines, shall be placed in the hands 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, instead of remain- 
ing, as hitherto, in the hands of the Board of Trade. 

The Board of Trade have made the following awards for 
gallantry :-— 

Their silver medal to Mr. F. M. Burke, Lloyd’s agent at 
Algiers, in recognition of his services in attempting to save 
life on the occasion of the casualty to the S.S. “ Arbib-Brothers,” 
of London, on the 8th January 1891. 

A piece of plate to Mr. E. Massone, master of the barque 
“ Nicolino,” of Genoa, in recognition of his kindness and humanity 
to a portion of the shipwrecked crew of the barque ‘“ Caribon,” 
of Liverpool, whom he picked up at sea on the 30th January 
1891. 

The under-mentioned rewards to the master and certain members 
of the crew of the S.S. “ Nepthis,” of Liverpool, in recognition of 
their services in rescuing the shipwrecked crew of the ship “ Great 
Victoria,” of Liverpool, which was abandoned in the Bay of 
Biscay on the 30th January 1891 :— 

A silver medal for humanity to Mr. Edward J. Dufty, master, a 
silver medal for gallantry to Mr. William Nash, chief mate, and 
a bronze medal for gallantry and a sum of 2/. each to Henry 
Graham, boatswain, and John Green, Fred Nicholson, and James 
Dyer, seamen, who accompanied the chief mate in the rescuing 
boat of the “ Nepthis.” 

Silver shipwreck medals to F. M. Villeneuve, F. Merlet, 
©. Lorec, F. Ravilly, and A. C. M. Toumelin, pilots of St. Nazaire, 
who rescued a portion of the crew of the British steamer 
* Redbrook,” which sank after collision with the French mail 
steamer “ Amerique,” in St. Nazaire Roads on the 22nd August 
1890. 

A binocular glass to Captain V. d’Antoni, master of the 
Italian steamship “ Fratelli Prinzi,” of Cattania, in recognition of 
his kindness and humanity to the shipwrecked crew of the 
S.S. “ Atrati,” of Sunderland, which was wrecked near the 
Bosphorus on the 12th March 1891. 


INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and nfeasures have, during 
the month of March 1891, passed the examination provided for 
in the 11th section of the Weights and Measures Act, 1889 :— 
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Allchin, Tom - - - London, City. 
Browne, Valentine - - London, County. 
Burkitt, Josiah - - Suffolk, East. 
Clark, William - - Renfrewshire. 
Hayward, John - - Somerset. 


Manning, William Edward London, County. 
Merrie, Alfred Wallace - Bedford, Borough, 
Severs, Charles - . York, City. 
Smith,Sam——s- - - Batley. 


Kerrigan, John - - St. Helens. 


JupiciaL Frees 1N THE OrromMan DomInIons. 


The London Gazette for the 27th February last publishes an 
Order of Her Majesty in Council passed at the Court held at 
Windsor on the 23rd February, amending the table of fees 
to be paid in Her Majesty’s consular courts in the Ottoman 
Dominions. 


TENDERS FOR ConstrRucTING New Rattway STATION AT 
WARSAW. 


Mr. Henry Grant, Her Majesty's Consul-General at Warsaw, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 12th March, forwards 
documents containing prices, plans, &c., for the new railway 
station to be constructed at Warsaw. This information is in 
continuation of that referred to at p. 257 of the Board of Trade 
Journal for last month. Full particulars as to the tenders, &c., 
may be seen on application, at the Commercial Department, 
Board of Trade, 8.W. 


EXTENSION OF OsTEND PILOT SERVICE. 


A communication, dated the 7th April, has been received from 
the Foreign Office, transmitting a note from the Belgian Minister 
at this Court, with regard to the extension of the Ostend pilot 
service. It has been decided that in future two pilot-boats 
which are constantly at sea to serve the port of Ostend will 
cruise about in the following places :— 

(a.) Between the “ Westhinder” lightship and cast-south-east 
of this floating light within ten nautical miles. 

(b.) Between the “ Wandelaar ” lightship and the meridian of 
Middelkerke. The cruising here will not be at a greater distance 
than ten miles from the shore. 


ExuisiTion aT PALERmo. 


A communication, dated the 6th March, has been received at 
the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office, transmitting trans- 
lation of a note from Count Tornielli, the Italian Ambassador in 
London, relative to an exhibition which will be held at Palermo 
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from the 1st November 1891 to 3lst May 1892. The only inter- 
national section is that devoted to engines and machinery for 
minor industries. Copies of the prospectus and regulations for 
this section may be obtained on application at the Commercial 
Department, Board of Trade, S.W. 


SHIPPING OPERATIONS IN NorTHERN CHILI. 


A. telegram has been received at the Foreign Office from Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Santiago, dated the 14th March, in whick 
he reports that clearances for ships proceeding to ports north of 
Chanaral are now refused by the Chilian Government. 


1l.—-THE CONDITION OF THE FRENCH 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, 


M. Emile Chevallier, reviewing in the Economiste Francais 
certain reports supplied by authorities on the condition of 
agricultural labour in the department of the Cher of the 7th March 
last, says that no labourers in France have benefited in recent 
years so much as those engaged in agriculture. For the last 
70 or 80 years an improvement in their position has been 
observable throughout the country. According to some authorities, 
wages have doubled; according to others, they have trebled ; 
while some assert that they have increased to the extent of from 
250 to 300 per cent. 

At the commencement of the century farm labourers of from 
20 to 22 years of age at Bagnols (Gard) earned from 41. to 5/. per 
annum with board and lodging. Under Louis Philippe, they 
received from 61. to 8/., under the second Empire from 7/. to 91., 
and at the present day from 12/. to 16/. At Vierzon the daily 
wages of a haymaker were 7}d. in 1789, 2s. 6d. in 1850, and 
4s. 2d. in 1888. While at Cuffy, also in the department of Gard, 
tie rates were as follows :—In 1820, 1s. per day; in 1830, 1s, 2d. ; 
in 1840, 1s. 8d.; in 1850, 1s. 8d.; in 1860, 2s. 1d.; in 1870, 2s. 1d.; 
in 1880, 2s. 6d.; and in 1888, 2s, 3d., a slight decrease. 
Waggoners received 62. a year in 1820, and 18/. in 1888. At 
Savigny-en-Sancerre, a day labourer was paid 6d. in 1788, 
ls. ld. in 1852, 2s. 1d. in 1882, and 1s. 8d. in 1888. 

It is not only the agricultural labourer, properly so called, who 
has benefited by the increased price of his labour, but the whole 
of the workers in the rural districts. For example, those engaged 
in building operations, in the construction and repair of rural 
dwellings, masons, carpenters, thatchers, &c. earn nearly three 
times as much as they did in 1800. 
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The particularly accentuated rise which has taken place in the 
price of rural labour may be attributed to many complex causes, 
one being that the emigration from the rural to the urban districts 
has naturally increased the price of labour in the former. The 
establishment of railways in the first place, and in the second 
place the system of enforced military service, which has unsettled 
the rural population, and imbued it with a taste for the pleasures 
of the town, have for the last 50 years completely drained this 
rural population. The decadence of the rural population, however, 
must not be entirely attributed to emigration alone, it must in 
great measure also be attributed to the diminution in the birth 


rate. It is particularly the latter cause which has affected the 


districts of Sancoins, La Guerche, and Nérondes, where the falling 
off in the population has, since 1868, been particularly marked. 
The rise in agricultural wages has been attended by a diminution 
in the hours of labour. For example at Suryés-Bois, a thresher 
in 1840 worked from 4 o’clock in the morning till 8 o’clock at 
night, and his daily wage amounted to 4d. Labourers in the 
department of the Cher are engaged by the year, or for six 
months at a time until marriage, when they work by the day 
. or at piece-work. A curious custom is still kept up in certain 
villages. Every Sunday there is a hiring fair, at which all the 
daily labourers of the district repair. At Bagnols (Gard) the 
labourers are engaged by the week, at St. Pierre Broucq (Nord) 
by the month, and to determine the engagement a fortnight’s 
notice on either side must be given, Elsewhere half-yearly 


engagements are made. 

Corsica it st aps that the agricultural labour, by reason of 
the sparseness of the native population, is almost always of Italian 
origin. These Italian labourers live in bodies of from six to ten, 
obeying a chief known as the corporal, and whom they pay. 
This corporal is generally chosen from the most active and skilful 
of the labourers. Their earnings amount to about 18/. annually, 
out of which they expend about 8/, thus leaving themselves each 
year a balance of 101. to the good. Almost the same system is 
adopted by the Belgian immigrants who come every year into 
France to take part in the harvest. Asa rule, sober and modest 
in their requirements, frequenting public-houses very little, and 
being boarded at the various farms, they earn several hundred 
frances, the greater part of which is taken out of the country and 
into Belgium. 

An estimate was recently made by an agriculturist living in one 
of the smallest communes of the department of the Nord, contain- 
ing only 150 inhabitants, of the amount earned in wages by the 
Belgian haymakers in that district during the haymaking season, 


that is between the 20th July and the Ist September. He fixed 
the amount at 10,000 francs, that is 400/. 
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IIL—NEW UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION LAW. 


The following is the text of the Act approved by the United 
States Legislature on the 3rd March last amending the various 
Acts relative to immigration and the importation of aliens under 
contract or agreement to perform labour :— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that the 


following classes of aliens shall be excluded from admission into 


the United States, in accordance with the existing Acts regulating 
immigration, other than those concerning Chinese labourers: All 
idiots, insane persons, paupers or persons likely to become a public 
charge, persons suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous con- 
tagious disease, persons who have becn convicted of a felony or 
other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, 
polygamists, and also any person whose ticket or passage is paid 
for with the money of another or who is assisted by others to 
come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily shown on special 
inquiry that such person does not belong to one of the foregoing 
excluded classes, or to the class of contract labourers excluded 
by the Act of February twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-five, but this section shall not be held to exclude 
persons living in the United States from sending for a 
relative or friend who is not of the excluded classes under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, that nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
apply to or exclude persons convicted of a political offence, 
notwithstanding said political offence may be designated as a 
“felony, crime, infamous crime, or misdemeanor, involving moral 
turpitude” by the laws of the land whence he came or by the 


court convicting. 

Sect. 2. That no suit or proceeding for violations of said Act 
of February twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, pro- 
hibiting the importation and migration of foreigners under contract 
or agreement to perform labour, shall be settled, compromised, or 
discontinued without the consent of the court entered of record 
with reasons therefor. 

Sect. 3. That it shall be deemed a violation of said Act of 
February twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, to assist 
or encourage the importation or migration of any alien by promise 
of employment through advertisements printed and published in 
any foreign country; and any alien coming to this country in 
consequence of such an advertisement shall be treated as coming 
under a contract as contemplated by such Act; and the penalties 
by said Act imposed shall be applicable in such a case: Provided, 
This section shall not apply to States and Immigration Bureaus 
of States advertising the inducements they offer for immigration 
to such States. 
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Sect. 4. That no steamship or transportation company or owners 
of vessels shall directly, or through agents, either by writing, 
printing, or oral representations, solicit, invite, or encourage the 
immigration of any alien into the United States except by 
ordinary commercial letters, circulars, advertisements, or oral 
representations, stating the sailings of their vessels and the terms 
and facilities of transportation therein ; and for a violation of this 
provision any such steamship or transportation company, and any 
such owners of vessels, and the agents by them employed, shall be 
subjected to the penalties imposed by the third section of said 
Act of February twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, 
for violations of the provision of the first section of said Act. 

Sect. 5. That section five of said Act of February twenty- 
sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-five, shall be, and hereby is, 
amended by adding to the second proviso in said section the words 
“ nor to ministers of any religious denomination, nor persons 
“ belonging to any recognised profession, nor professors for 
* colleges and seminaries,” and by excluding from the second 
vere of said section the words “ or any relative or personal 
friend.” 

Sect. 6. That any person who shall bring into or land in the 
United States by vessel or otherwise, or who shall aid to bring 
into or land in the United States by vessel or otherwise, any alien 
not lawfully entitled to enter the United States, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished 
by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sect. 7. That the office of superintendent of immigration is 
hereby created and established, and the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, is authorised and directed to 
appoint such officer, whose salary shall be four thousand dollars 
per annnm, payable monthly. ‘The superintendent of immigra- 
tion shall be an officer in the Treasury Department, under the 
control and supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, to whom 
he shall make annual reports in writing of the transactions of his 
office, together with such special reports, in writing, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall require. The Secretary shall 
provide the Superintendent with a suitable furnished office in the 
city of Washington, and with such books of record and facilities 
for the discharge of the duties of his office as may be necessary. 
He shall have a chief clerk, at a salary of two thousand dollars 
per annum, and two first-class clerks. 

Sect. 8. That upon the arrival by water at any place within 
the United States of any alien immigrants it shall be the duty of 
the commanding officer and the agents of the steam or sailing 
vessel by which they came to report the name, nationality, last 
residence, and destination of every such alien, before any of them 
are landed, to the proper inspection officers, who shall there- 
upon go or send competent assistants on board such vessel and 
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there inspect all such aliens, or the inspection officers may order 
a temporary removal of such aliens for examination at a designated 
time and place, and then and there detain them until a thorough 
inspection is made. But such removal shall not be considered a 
landing during the pendency of such examination. The medical 
examination shall be made by surgeons of the Marine Hospital 
Service. In cases where the services of a marine hospital surgeon 
cannot be obiained without causing umreasonable delay the 
inspector may cause an alien to be examined by a civil surgeon, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall fix the compensation for 
such examination, The inspection officers and their assistants 
shall have power to administer oaths, and to take and consider 
testimony touching the right of any such aliens to enter the 
United States, all of which shall be entered on record. During 
such inspection, after temporary removal, the superintendent shall 
cause such aliens to be properly housed, fed, and cared for, and 
also, in his discretion, such as are delayed in proceeding to their 
destination after inspection. All decisions made by the inspection 
officers or their assistants touching the right of any alien to land, 
when adverse to such right, shall be final unless appeal be taken 
to the superintendent of immigration, whose action shall be subject 
to review by the Secretary of the Treasury. It shall be the duty 
of the aforesaid officers and agents of such vessel to adopt due 
precautions to prevent the landing of any alien immigrant at any 
place or time other than that designated by the inspection officers, 
and any such officer or agent or person in charge of such vessel 
who shall either knowingly or negligently land or permit to land 
any alien immigrant at any place or time other than that designated 
by the inspection officers, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and punished by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe rules for 
inspection along the borders of Canada, British Columbia, and 
Mexico so as not to obstruct or unnecessarily delay, impede, or 
annoy passengers in ordinary travel between said countries: 
Provided, that not exceeding one inspector shall be appointed for 
each Customs district, and whose salary shall not exceed 
one thousand two hundred dollars per year. 

All duties imposed and powers conferred by the second 
section of the Act of August third, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-two, upon State Commissioners, boards, or officers acting 
under contract with the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
performed and exercised, as occasion may arise, by the inspection 
officers of the United States. 

Sect. 9. That for the preservation of the peace, and in order 
that arrests may be made for crimes under the laws of the States 
where the various United States immigration stations are located, 


the officials in charge of such stations as occasion may require 
shall admit therein the proper State and municipal officers charged 
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with the enforcement of such laws, and for the purposes of this 
section the jurisdiction of such officers and of the local courts shall 
extend over such stations. 

Sect. 10. That all aliens who may unlawfully come to the 
United States shall, if practicable, be immediately sent back on 
the vessel by which they were brought in. The cost of their 
maintenance while on land, as well as the expense of the return of 
such aliens, shall be borne by the owner or owners of the vessel 
on which such aliens came; and if any master, agent, consignee, or 
owner of such vessel shall refuse to receive back on board the 
vessel such aliens, or shall neglect to detain them thereon, or shall 
refuse or neglect to return them to the port from which they came 
or to pay the cost of their maintenance while on land, such master, 
agent, consignee, or owner shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of not less than three 
hundred dollars for each and every offence, and any such vessel 
shall not have clearance from any port of the United States while 
any such fine is unpaid. 

Sect. 11. That any alien who shall come into the United States 
in violation of law may be returned as by law provided, at any 
time within one year thereafter, at the expense of the person or 
persons, vessel, transportation company, or corporation bringing 
such alien into the United States, and if that cannot be done, then 
at the expense of the United States, and any alien who becomes a 
public charge within one year after his arrival in the United 
State from causes existing prior to his landing therein shall be 
deemed to have come in violation of law and shall be returned as 
aforesaid. 

Sect. 12. That nothing contained in this Act shall be construed 
to affect any prosecution or other proceeding, criminal or civil, 
begun under any existing Act or any Acts hereby amended, but 
such prosecution or other proceedings, criminal or civil, shall 
proceed as if this Act had not been passed. 

Sect. 13. That the circuit and district courts of the United 
States are hereby invested with full and concurrent jurisdiction of . 
all causes, civil and criminal, arising under any of the provisions 
of this Act; and this Act shall go into effect on the first day of 
April, eighteen hundred and ninety-one. 


' 
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IV.—TRADE MARKS LAWS OF AMERICA. 


The Handbook of the American Republics for the month of 
January, issued by the Bureau of the American Republics, publishes 
an article on the trade marks laws of the different countries of 
America from the pen of Mr. F. Forbes of the United States 
Trade Mark Association. The following summary of the 
principal features of these laws has been made from the article in 
question :— 


ARGENTINE RepuBtic AND Urucuay.— Date of law, 
—19th August 1876, Argentine Republic; 1st March 1877, 
Uruguay. 

Who may register—Any manufacturer or merchant, Argentine 
Republic; interested party, Uruguay. 

What may be registered as trade marks.—Names of articles and 
persons in special form, emblems, monograms, engravings or 
prints, seals, vignettes and reliefs, letters and figures of a special 
design, the receptacles or wrappers of articles, and every other 
sign employed to distinguish the products of a factory or article 
of commerce. (Art. 1.) 

Use of mark is optional, but it may become obligatory when 
public convenience demands it. (Art. 6.) 

What may not be registered as trade marks.—1. Letters, words, 
names, or distinctions used by or pertaining to the State. 2. The 
form of the article given by the manufacturer. 3. Colour of 
products. 4. Terms or designations which may be in general 
use. 5. Designations usually employed to indicate the nature of 
products or the class to which they belong. 6. Designs or 
expressions contrary to morals. (Art. 3.) 

Duration.—Ten years. Can be renewed for the same period 
repeatedly by the same formalities, &., paying the same fees. 
(Art. 11.) (Argentine Republic.) Ten years. Renewable for 
same period indefinitely. (Uruguay.) 

Formalities necessary to obtain ownership of trade mark.-— 
Application to Patent Office, accompanied by two copies of the 
mark, 2. Description in duplicate of the nn or sign, if figures 
or emblems. Designation of the class of objects to which the 
mark or sign is intended to be applied, and whether to be 
applied to products of a factory or to articles of commerce. 
3. Receipt from the general treasury of the payment of 40 piastres. 
4. Power of attorney whenever the applicant does not appear in 
person. (Art. 13.) 

Fees.—Registration, 40 dols. Recording and certificate of 
transfer, 20 dols. For each attested copy 4 dols. in addition 
to the stamp on the paper (Art. 19) (Argentine) 50 dols. in 
gold. For registering transfer, 25 dols. in gold (Uruguay). 
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Brazit.—Date af law.—14th October 1887. 

Who may register.— Any manufacturer or merchant. (Art. 1.) 

What may be registered as trade marks—A trade mark may 
consist of anything not prebibited by this law which distinguishes 
an object from the same or a similar object of different origin. 
Every name, necessary or common, a denomination, signature or 
firm name, as well as all letters or figures can only serve for this 
purpose when of a distinctive form. (Art. 2.) 

What may not be registered as trade marks.—Marks containing 
or consisting of :—(1) Arms, crests, medals, or public or official 
distinctive signs, whether native or foreign, when for their use 
proper authorisation shall not have been obtained ; (2) the signature 
or name of acommercial firm of which the applicant cannot legally 
make use ; (3) indication of a determined locality or establishment 
‘which is not that of the origin of the object, whether or not there 
be joined to this indication a fictitious or another person’s name ; 
(4) words, pictures, or allegories which involve offence to either 
individuals or the public decorum ; (5) reproduction of another 
mark already registered for objects of the same species; (6) com- 
plete or partial imitation of a mark already registered for products 
of the same species, which may lead to error or confusion of the 
buyer ; the possibility of errer or confusion shall be considered 
verified whenever the differences between the two marks cannot be 
recognised without careful comparison or examination. (Art. 8.) 

Duration.—Fifteen years. Can be renewed for same term 
repeatedly. Lapses on failure to use for three years. (Art 12.) 

Formalities necessary to obtain ownership of trade mark.-~The 
Junta Commercial of the place of the house, or of the principal 
house (when branches) and of Rio de Janeiro for foreign marks 
and for those registered in other Juntas, are empowered to register. 

Art. 5.) 

¢ The interested party or his special attorney must present a 
petition, accompanied by three copies of the mark, and containing 
a description of the mark and all its accessories, and explanations 
of the same, a designation of the kind of industry cr of commerce 
to which it is to be applied, the profession of the applicant and his 
residence. (Art. 5.) 


Canapa.—Date of law.— 15th May 1879. 

Who may register.—Proprietor. (Art. 6.) 

What may be registered as trade marks.—All marks, vames, 
brands, labels, packages, or other business devices which may be 
adopted for use by any person in his trade, business occupation, or 
calling, for the purpose of distinguising any manufacture, product, 
or article of any description by him manufactured, produced, 
compounded, packed, or offered for sale. no matter how applied, 
whether to such manufacture, product, or article, or to any 
package, parcel, case, box, or other vessel or receptacle of any 
description whatever containing the same, shall be considered and 
known as trade marks and may be registered for the exclusive use 
of the party registering the same. (Sec. 8.) 
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What may not be registered as trade marks—A mark identical 
with or which resembles a trade mark already registered or 
calculated to deceive the public, or which contains any immorality 
or scandalous figure, or which does not contain the essentials 
necessary to constitute a trade mark properly speaking. (Sec. 5.) 

Duration.—A_ general trade mark shall endure without limita- 
tion. A specific trade mark for a special class of merchandise 
25 years, subject to repeated renewals by re-registration. (Sec. 10.) 

Formalities necessary to obtain ownership of trade mark.— 
Forwarding to the Minister of Agriculture a drawing and 
description in duplicate of trade mark, together with a declaration 
that the same was not in use to his knowledge by any other 
person than himself at the time of his adoption thereof. (Sec. 6.) 

Fees.—General trade marks, 30 dols.; specific trade mark, 
25 dols. Renewal of specific, 20 dols. Separate copy of certifi- 
cate, 1 dol. Recording assignment, 2 dols. 


CriL1.—Date of law.—12th November 1874. 

Who may register —Manufacturer, agriculturist, or merchant. 

What may be registered as trade marks.—Commercial or factory 
labels, proper names, emblems, or «ny other sign adopted by the 
merchant or manufacturer to distinguish the objects he sells or 
makes shall be considered trade marks. (Art. 3.) 

Duration—Ten years. Can be renewed for the same term 
repeatedly. 

Fees.—Twelve dollars for each factory mark ; 3 dols. for each 
commercial mark ; and 1 dol. for a copy of entry. (Art. 10.) 


Prervu.—Date of law—8th November 1877; 10th February 
1885. 

What may be registered as trade marks.~-Marks for liquors, 
syrups, soda-water, drugs, perfumery, and cigars. 

Manufacturers of liquors are bound to attach to the packages 
thereof a special label unlike those used by others. (Law of 
1877), Id., syrups, soda-water, drugs, perfumery, and brands of 
cigars. (Law of 1885.) 

What may not be registered as trade marks.—Anonymous labels 
are forbidden. Each must mention the name of the owner or 
manufacturer answerable therefor, and the place of the works or 
manufactory where products are produced. (Art. 7.) 

Formalities necessary to obtain ownership of trade mark.—The 
registry of labels shall be made by the Board of Health, with the 
previous permit of the mayor. The label must be presented in 
writing to the mayor with two copies. 

Fees.—100 soles for registering each label. 


Unitep Srares.— Date of law.—38rd March 188}. 

Who may register—Owners. (Sec. 1). 

What may be registered as trade marks.—Trade marks used in 
commerce with foreign nations or with the Indian tribes, provided 
the owner shall be domiciled in the United States or located in a 
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foreign country, which by treaty, convention, or law, affords 
similar privileges to citizens of the United States. (Sec. 1.) 

(No definition of trade mark is given). 

What may not be registered as trade marks.—No alleged trade 
mark shall be registered unless the same appears to be lawfully 
used as such by the applicant in foreign commerce, or is within 
the provisions of a treaty, convention, or declaration with a foreign 
power ; nor which is merely the name of the applicant ; nor which 
is identical with a registered or known trade mark owned by 
another and appropriate to the same class of merchandise, or 
which so nearly resembles some other person’s lawful trade mark 
as to be likely to cause confusion or mistake in the mind of the 
public or to deceive purchasers. (Sec. 3). 

Duration —Thirty years, except in case article is not made in 
this country and trade mark receives protection under the laws of 
a foreign country for a shorter period, in which case it shall cease 
to have any force by virtue of this Act at the same time it ceases 
to be exclusive property elsewhere. 

Renewable during six months prior to expiration for like 
period. (Sec. 5.) 

Formalities necessary to obtain ownership of trade mark.— 
Causing to be recorded in the Patent Office a statement specifying 
name, domicile, location, and citizenship of party applying ; class 
of merchandise and particulur description of goods comprised in 
such class to which the particular trade mark has been appro- 
priated ; a description of the trade mark itself, with facsimiles 
thereof and a statement of the mode in which affixed to goods and 
length to time used. (Sec. 1.) 

Application shall be accompauied with a written verified 
declaration to the effect that the party has at the time the right 
to use the trade mark, and no other person, firm, or corporation 
has the right to such use, either in the identical form or in such 
near resemblance thereto as might be calculated to deceive ; that 
it is used in commerce with foreign countries, and that the descrip- 
tion and facsimiles presented for registration truly represent it. 


(Sec. 2.) 


Fees.— Twenty-five dollars. 


VENEZUELA.—Date of law.—24th March 1887, 


Who may register—Any person or firm domiciled in the 
Republic and any corporation created by the national authority, 
as well as every person, firm, or corporation resident in a foreign 
country which by treaty or convention accords to citizens of 
Venezuela the same rights as granted by the present law, or 
analogous rights, can obtain protection for every legitimate factory 
or commercial mark for whose usage there exists an exclusive use, 
or which they may adopt with this character on condition of 
fulfilling the requirements of the present law. 

These works on foreign products or merchandise registered 
out of the Republic may be registered at the Ministry of the 
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Fomento, although there be no treaty or convention on the 
subject when the products are involved whose utility is known to 
the Republic. 

What may not be registered as trade marks.~-That which is not 
a lawful trade mark, or which consists of the name of a person, 
firm, or corporation only, without a distinguishing characteristic 
sufficient to distinguish it from the same name employed by 
others, or which is identical with another mark already applied 
to the same class of objects and registered or presented for 
registration, or which shall have such resemblance to another trade 
mark under the above conditions that there will be probability of 
error on the part of the public. (Art. 4.) 

Duration.—Thirty years, except that in case the mark is 
applied to articles made outside of the Republic and guaranteed 
by the laws of a foreign country for a shorter period, the 
protection granted shall cease with that accorded by the foreign 
country. (Art. 7.) Renewals may be demanded by the same 
formalities as originally within six months prior to expiration of 
registration. (Art. 9.) 

Formalities necessary to obtain ownership of trade mark—A 
petition to the Minister of Fomento on stamped paper of the 
seventh class, containing the name of the applicant, his residence 
and place of business, the class of articles or merchandise, and the 
particular objects in the class to which the mark is applied; a 
description of the mark, with facsimiles representing its applica- 
tion, (Art. 2.) 

The petition shall be signed by the applicant or his attorney 
duly authorised in writing, and accompanied by a written 
declaration that the applicant has the right to its use, and that 
the mark has no such resemblance to any other analogous mark 
already registered as to be confounded with it and deceive the 
public. In addition, the applicant shall prove that the description 
facsimile which is to be registered is an exact copy of the trade 
mark which he seeks to protect. 
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V.—_SUGAR PRODUCTION IN CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


The following information respecting the sugar production of 
the countries of Central and South America is extracted from the 
January number of the Handbook of the American Republics 
issued from the Bureau of the American Republics :— 

The sugar crop of 1888-89 was the smallest for 10 years, 
owing to various causes, while the yield of beet sugar in Europe 
was the largest on record. The most important falling off during 
the recent years was in Cuba and Brazil, which was due to 
demoralisation of the labour element by the freedom of slaves, 

Emancipation in Cuba reduced the sugar in that country from 
1,220,000,000 Ibs. in 1887-88 to 1,060,000,000 lbs. in 1888-89. 
But colonies of coolies and Chinamen have been introduced into 
Cuba during the last year or two and placed at work upon the 
plantations, so that a recovery during the coming year will 
doubtless occur. Another effect of the emancipation of the slaves 
in Cuba has been in the introduction of a great deal of labour- 
saving machinery, and the substitution of modern methods of 
agriculture for the ancient ones that have been in vogue so long. 
On most of the plantations the same implements and methods 
have been in use for half a century, not because the planters 
lacked means and enterprise, but because they found it difficult to 
persuade the slaves to adopt modern methods and machinery. 
The emancipation of the slaves left the planters free to discard 
the worthless labour and retain the more willing, docile, and 
skilful of their hands, so that the result will be greatly to the 
benefit of the island from an economic as well as a moral 
standpoint. 

The same evolution in labour is occurring in Brazil, but the 
planters of that country are suffering a great deal more from 
emancipation than those of Cuba did. The exportable product 
of Brazil was reduced from 282,418 tons in 1888 to 235,000 tons 
in 1889, and the estimated product for export for 1890 does not 
exceed 170,000 tons. This is entirely due to the demoralisation 
of the labour element in the country. Many of the emancipated 
slaves have left the plantations and flocked to the cities, and 
many of those who remain in their cabins are enjoying life 
without work, as they are able to do in a country which produces 
all sorts of natural food supplies. A negro in Brazil can live 
absolutely without labour. In the first place he wears little or no 


clothing. His garments for an entire year do not cost him more 
than a dollar or two, and the common food of the negroes is 
bananas, plantains, and mandioca, which they can pick from the 
trees along the roadside or dig out of the ground alinost anywhere 
without trouble. 
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Brazil has been the third sugar-producing country in the 
world, being surpassed only by Cuba and Java, and the sugar- 
ene area within the limits of the new Republic is almost 
unlimited. 

It is estimated that not more than 2 per cent. of the valuable 
sugar lands are under cultivation. The difficulty always has 
been and always will be the impossibility of obtaining sufficient 
and competent labour. The Government of Brazil has enacted 
liberal immigration laws, and now offers a bounty upon immi- 
gration both to the steamship companies and the immigrants 
themselves, having appropriated a large sum for this purpose for 
the current year. Every steamship that brings a settler to the 
Republic now receives what is equivalent to the cost of his 
passage, and the immigrant is given what is equivalent to the cost 
of sustaining him for one year. Another difficulty which the 
Brazilian planters have been compelled to contend with is their 
geographical situation, the distance from the principal ports of 
that country to market being at least 100 per cent. greater on 
the average than from other of the sugar-producing lands. This 
is especially so with the United States, because transportation 
between Rio and New York is more than double that from Cuba, 
Demerara, and Trinidad. Most of the Brazilian sugar goes to 
Europe, England consuming a very large proportion of the crop. 
This is due largely to the fact that Brazil receives most of her 
imported merchandise from Great Britain, and the ships take 
sugar as a return cargo. It is also true that most of the com- 
mission merchants in Brazil are Knglishmen, and they find it 
more profitable to ship the sugar to England and the coffee to the 
United States. The total value of sugar imported into the 
United States during the year ended June 30th, 1890, was 
101,263,327 dollars. Of this amount only 1°64 per cent. came 
from Brazil, for reasons stated. 

The only other country in South America which produces sugar 
for export is Peru. Before the late war with Chili the sugar crop 
was very large, as the plantations are extensive and productive, 
but most of the plantations were destroyed by the Chilian army ; 
the buildings were demolished, the irrigating ditches were cut, and 
the labouring element of the country were driven into the 
mountains to escape conscription into the army. The country has 
not yet recovered from the Semaeetnetin of that war, but is still 
exporting a little sugar. 

The settlement of the war debt and the adjustment of the 
differences with Chili places Peru in a position to hope for a revival 
of her former prosperity. It is to be expected that within the 
next few years the sugar plantations of Peru will be restored and 
the immigration from other lands will afford the planters a cheap 
and industrious labouring population. ‘The resources of Peru are 
almost fabulous, and it only requires peace and industry to enable 
them to again produce the wealth that once made the country so 
famous. 

66622, B 
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Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador all produce sugar and have 
enormous areas of country suitable to that crop, which are now 
unproductive. The planters have never been able to compete with 
the slave labour of Cuba and Brazil and the coolie labour of the 
English and French colonies of Guiana, Trinidad, Demerara, 
Martinique, and Barbados. The planters have therefore engaged 
more extensively in the cultivation of coffee and other staples, but 
each nation is anxious to develop its sugar resources and will make 
great sacrifices to do so. 

Mexico is capable of producing an enormous quantity of sugar, 
but it has never done so because of labour difficulties. Sugar is 
produced in the hottest climates, and the peons of Mexico prefer 
employment in the mountains, where the temperature is lower and 
the climate more healthy. Mexico has recently, however, made a 
treaty with China for the introduction of coolie labour into the 
sugar land, and if this movement is successful will become one of 
the largest sugar-producing countries in the world. 

All of the Central American countries produce some sugar for 
export and a considerable quantity in proportion to their een, 
which combined does not exceed 2,500,000 people. They have, 
however, found coffee a more profitable crop because of their 
inability to compete with slave and coolie labour and freight rates 
of competing countries, and many of the sugar plantations have 
been abandoned for that reason. Until recently all the work on 
the plantations of Cuba and Brazil has been done by slaves. In 
the other West India Islands and in the Guiana colonies the 
work is done by coolies, who receive average wages of 124 cents 
per day. Native labour in most of the Central and South 
American countries is worth about 1 dollar per day. 

The total population of the sugar-producing countries of this 
hemisphere is about 45,000,000, as follows: Mexico, 12,000,000 : 
Central America, 2,500,000; Colombia, 4,000,000; Venezuela, 
2,200,000; Ecuador, 1,000,000; Peru, 2,600,000; Brazil, 
14,000,000 ; Paraguay, 500,000. This does not include the West 
Indies or the Guiana colonies. 
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VI.—THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


In an article on the subject of the development of textile 
industries in South America, the South American Journal for the 
7th March makes the following observations :— . 

So illimitable are the possibilities of the cultivation of fibrous 
plants in South America that they constitute an important check 
to any such crisis as that which 30 years ago fell upon the cotton 
mill-owners of Lancashire. It was, perhaps, the outcome of that 
crisis, rather than of any other cause, that the rapidly-growing 
industry in South America first received an active and permanent 
impulse. When the Lancashire mill-owners failed to obtain raw 
material from the United States during the time of the American 
civil war, they received convincing proof of the precarious nature 
of their dependence upon a single source of supply, and it became 
necessary to encourage the cultivation of the Brazilian cotton, 
which had already been tried in the English looms. Besides 
this extension of industry in Brazil, the destruction of the 
United States monopoly was followed by the institution of 
numberless cotton plantations in other parts of the world, and 
these sources of supply are rapidly increasing, with a larger 
yielding capacity of the improved descriptions of fibrous plants, 
and an extension of the area of land under cultivation. Nor is 
this large extension of cotton growth likely to make the product 
too cheap to be remuneratiye to the grower, for the heavy con- 
sumption gives promise of keeping pace with the present in- 
exhaustible supplies. Under these circumstances it is particularly 
encouraging that so much attention is being paid at the moment 
to the cultivation of fibrous plants and the establishment of textile 
manufactories in South America. The soil of that continent is 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of fibrous plants of all descrip- 
tions, and there are, moreover, some indigenous plants which have 
been found to be capable of yielding fibre that may be destined in 
time to rival, and perhaps even surpass, the hitherto unattainable 
excellence of the cotton. For the moment the commercial value 
of these plants is somewhat prejudiced by their toughness and 
tenacity, which render the process of decortication by ordinary 
means very difficult and costly. Machinery has already been 
invented in France and in the United States which is claimed to 
be capable of successfully extracting the fibre, and it is certain 
that inventive ingenuity will not stop until a new mechanical 
process is discovered which will allow of the fibrous plants 
indigenous to South America being more fully utilised. 

Meanwhile the cotton plant 1s forestalling the other descriptions 
of fibres that are only awaiting a more economic method of 
treatment to make them an important factor in the future wealth 
of South America, The progress is conspicuously taking place in 
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Brazil, where the industries are developing in spite of the 
formidable competition of countries possessing greater facilities of 
manufacture. The exact extent of the textile manufacturin 
industries is at present unknown, owing to the difliculty which the 
official departments experience in getting statistics, but they are 
likely to be forthcoming as a result of the exhibition of native 
textile fabrics which the Minister of Agriculture has proposed shall 
be shortly held at Rio de Janeiro. It may then be found that the 
textile industries of Brazil are, relatively speaking, in a very 
satisfactory condition. There are certainly close upon 80 manu- 
factories in Brazil, and they consume the greater part of the 
country’s production of raw cotton. That this quantity is con- 
siderable may be judged from the fact that the exports of raw 
cotton from 1882-83 to 1886-87 was 128,880,000 kilos., repre- 
senting a value of 5,768,000/. ‘Though the textile manufacturing 
industries are making progress, it will be a very long time indeed 
before they are developed to their fullest capacity. In the first 
place, this will be practically impossible without a most damaging 
system of fiscal imposts, in consequence of the irrepressible com- 
petition of Manchester, Roubaix, and the United States. But if 
the textile manufacturers cannot command their own market, they 
can at least monopolise some of the money that is now being spent 
for the purchase of foreign stuffs. The amount of this expenditure 
can be approximately calculated by deduction. In 1886-87 there 
were imported through Rio de Janeiro alone 8,321,707 kilos. of 
cotton goods, and this represented a sum of 2,246,000/. ; that is to 
say that, having exported during the past few years an annual 
average of 1,160,000/. worth of raw cotton, there has been un- 
shipped at a single port manufactured textiles nearly double this 
value. No information is available with regard to the import of 
cotton goods into Rio Grande, Santos, Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Maranhio, and Belem, but they ought, according to one authority, 
to be half as much again as the amount imported through Rio de 
Janeiro. At this estimate the imports of manufactured cotton 
goods into Brazil equal the exports of raw material, and the value 
of manufactured material exceeds that of raw cotton by 44 
millions sterling. 

Though the textile industries of Brazil »ve now only in an 
incipient stage of existence, there are yet sufficient indications 
that point to a successful and prosperous future. The “kidney ” 
cotton of South America may not be so superior in quality as the 
fibre produced in the United States, but the soil of Brazil is in 
places so rich and productive as to allow of the plant being grown 
in the highest state of excellence, and consequently to enter into 
competition with the better classes of cotton cultivated elsewhere. 
Under favourable conditions the textile industry would certainly 
be able in time to completely holds its own in the native market, 
but unfortunately a great repressive check is threatened by the 
reciprocal agreement which has just been made between the 
United States and Brazil, Under this agreement the cotton stuffs 
of the United States are allowed to enter the ports of the 
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at South American Republic with an appreciable reduction of 
uty, and this reduction may possibly just be heavy enough to 
crush the growing vitality out of the native textile industry. It 
is to be hoped that the agreement will be terminated whenever the 
Brazilian Government may think that the prejudice to the future 
of the textile industries is not sufficiently counterbalanced by the 
advantage to trade which must inevitably result from a commercial 
union with the United States. Meanwhile the Brazilian textile 
manufacturers have made a striking success in what may be called 
the elementary etage of the industry. An attempt has been made 
to embark upon the manufacture of the finer quality of cotton 
goods, but the results do not justify any hope of an immediate 
development of this class of textile fabrics. The quality of the 
stuffs manufactured is highly creditable, but the industry is 
retarded by the insufficient number of spinning-mills that are 
capable of producing fine filaments. For the present, therefore, 
the manufacturer: are producing the coarser quality of stuffs that 
are especially suitable for sugar sacks, and as there is a big and 
growing demand for this material, there is plenty of work for the 
mills in San Paulo, Minas, and Pernambuco. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the textile industries of Brazil have an excellent 
future before them, which is sure to be favoured by any such 
proposal as that of the Minister of Agriculture for bringin: 
together the various products, with a view to comparison an 
suggestions for improvement. In this way one important source 
of the country’s industrial wealth will very shortly be largely 
extended. 
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VIIL—PRODUCTION OF CAOUTCHOUC IN BRAZIL 
AND MEXICO. 


It appears from a recent report of the Belgian Legation at 
Rio de Janeiro, that the caoutchouc of Para, known in Brazil as 
borracho is obtained from the hevea. This tree is found in 
considerable quantities in the virgin forests of the basin of the 
Amazon and its affluents from its mouth as far as Bolivia. 
Although they are not cultivated, the trees in question attain a 
height of from 70 to 80 feet. After the first eight or ten years 
they are sufficiently vigorous to have incisions made in them. 
The caoutchouc tree requires a warm and humid climate and a 
soft soil, similar to that of the virgin forests of the whole of the 
Amazon valley, which are inundated during the rainy seasons. 
In the region known as the “ Region of the Islands,” near the 
mouth of the Amazon, the districts where caoutchouc is found 
are generally under water for months, and for this reason the sa 
of the trees growing there yield a more liquid caoutchouc, which 
is less heavy than that found on the higher lands of the Amazon 
and Bolivia; but on the other hand it is more elastic and is better 
adapted to the manufacture of the finer description of goods. As 
stated above, the trees require no cultivation and recover during 
the rainy season the slight loss of strength effected by the incisions. 
With very little care the trees can be made to last for many years 
in full bearing. 

It is the natives—principally the Indians—who are engaged in 
the business of obtaining the caoutchouc, but since the famine 
of Ceara thousands of the inhabitants of that province have 
emigrated into the districts watered by the Amazon, and have 
devoted themselves to this industry. Fevers and other diseases 
have made considerable ravages in their ranks, but those who 
have survived have succeeded very well. 

The season for obtaining the caoutchouc commences at the 
end of the rains, either in May or June, and lasts without 
interruption until November or December. The system adopted 
is as follows: Before sunrise a cut is made in the tree with a 
machete or hatchet, sufficiently strong to pierce the bark and 
penetrate to the heart of the tree. A tin vessel is then attached 
to the lower part of the incision. This vessel is firmly fixed by 
means of clay. The juice, a white liquid resembling milk, fills 
the vessels in three or four hours. From four to six incisions are 
made in each tree, commencing about 3 ft. from the ground. 
When the vessels are full they are emptied into a large barrel. 
If, however, it comes on to rain, which is an exceptional circum- 
stance, the clay fails to hold the vessels and they fall. In this 
case the juice is fouled, but it can still be employed in making 
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that description of caoutchouc known as sernamby. The sap, 
exposed to the air, does not take long to solidify, and the incisions 
made in the trees quickly close up. 

The most effectual method employed to coagulate the juice is 
to expose it to the action of smoke. For this were a description 
of palm known as brucuri is slowly burnt, and the smoke escapes 
through a species of zinc chimney. The milky juice is slowly 
poured out on to a plank in the form of a paddle, and exposed on 
all sides to the action of the smoke. It thickens immediately, 
but the pouring out is continued until it attains the desired 
weight. The soiled milk is rolled in the form of a ball, which 
is not smoked, but is exposed to the action of the air. 

Attempts have been made to use other trees than the brucuri 
to obtain the necessary smoke, but the results have not so far 
been successful. All these primitive methods might no doubt 
be improved upon, but it is stated that any innovations would not 
be welcomed by the Indians of the interior. In its various 
manipulations the milk loses 50 per cent. of its weight, and the 
caoutchouc loses again from 20 to 25 per cent. before its arrival at 
Para. 

It has been estimated that each person employed can collect 
from four to five hundred kilogrammes (kilogramme = 2°2 lbs, 
avoirdupois) during the season. The production of caoutchouc 
in Brazil has almost doubled during recent years. In 1880 it 
amounted to 8,800 tons, in 1889-90 to 15,600 tons, and the last 
yield is estimated to exceed 16,500 tons. 

The caoutchouc of Para is divided into three qualities. The 
good, which is quite pure; the medium, which is not absolutel 
pure, but slightly soiled; and the coarse or sernamby, which is 
mixed with mud, leaves, &c. The two former descriptions arrive in 
Para in the form of flat cakes, and in order to judge of their quality 
they are cut diagonally. It is packed in boxes containi 
170 kilos, in the case of the two former descriptions, ps | 
300 kilos. for the latter. 

In an article on the rubber industry in Mexico the Mezican 
Financial Review has the following :— 

The cultivation of the rubber tree opens up a very profitable 
field of enterprise for Mexico. The demand for caoutchouc 
increases every day, and no time should be lost in developing this 
additional source of industry and wealth in this country. The 
cultivation of the tree is easy and inexpensive, and no such 
skill is required as in other branches of agriculture, such as 
coffee, sugar, or tobacco. " 

The rubber tree thrives with the most satisfactory results in 
the countries of Central America, and apart from an identity of 
ye and climatic conditions, investigation and experiment 

abundantly proved that Mexico possesses vast tracts of land 
bordering the coast-line where such plantations are indigenous or 
can be readily acclimatised. 

A rubber tree requires about six years to attain to maturity, 
when it commences to yield the liquid rubber or milk, of which, 
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thereafter, it will produce about 6 lbs. annually. There are many 
improvements which it is desirable should be imported into the 
system of extracting the liquid as practised in Mexico, the most 
important being the use of vessels to receive it and prevent it 
from mixing with the dirt and leayes on the ground, by which 
it becomes greatly deteriorated as a marketable commodity. 

With regard to the profits of the rubber industry we give below 
an approximate calculation, which was made some time ago by one 
of our contemporaries. The standard of measure is a cuerda, the 
dimensions of which are a square whose side is 75 feet long. 
A cuerda contains space enough for the planting of 27 trees, 
so that 100,000 trees will cover about 450 acres, which we take 
as the basis of our calculation. 


Dollars. 
450 acres, 0°30 dule. an acre 135 
Surveying same - - 1385 


Preparing the soil at 50 cents per cuerda - 1,950 
Planting the trees at 25 cents per cuerda - 975 
Clearing the ground during the first six 

years at 25 cents per cuerda= ss - - 5,850 


9,045 


The first yearly product of 100,000 trees would be 600,000 Ibs. 
of milk, which, taking a per-centage of 44 per cent. of rubber, 
would yield 264,000 lbs. of marketable caoutchouc. This quantity 
of rubber, if sold at 40 cents a pound, the current market price, 
will yield 105,600 dols. Deducting from this the cost of the 
plantation, together with interest at the rate of 12 per cent. 

er annum for six years, amounting in all to 15,557 dols., we 
fave a net profit for the first year of production of 90,043 dols. 
The plantation is now completely written off and the only 
expenditure for each succeeding year is the cost of maintenance. 
These figures speak for themselves and demonstrate, in a most 
unmistakable manner, the highly profitable character of the rubber 
industry. 
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VIIL—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Russa. 
Customs Fines. 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg reports that in 


cases where fines are imposed by the Russian Customs authorities 
on account of erroneous declaration of goods, only the persons on 
whom the fines are nominally inflicted, that is, the declarers of 
the goods, have a right to protest against such fines, and that the 
petitions to the Russian authorities are not accepted on behalf of 
the real owners of the goods, on whom the loss ultimately falls. 


Shipping Regulations at Riga. 


Mr. W. G. Wagstaff, Her Majesty’s Consul at Riga, in a 
report dated the 2nd March, says that the gendarme authorities 
of that port have requested him to make known to British ship- 
masters trading to Riga, that they must hand to the gendarme 
officer, who boards vessels on their arrival at Bolderaa, a list 
signed by the captain and containing (1) name, (2) capacity, and 
(3) nationality of all persons serving on board. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Quintal = 220°4 lbs, avoirdupois. Franc = 9,6,d. 

The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Swiss Customs tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities in the month of February last :— 

Wood shavings for the clarification of wines—Category 54a. 
Duty, 70 centimes per quintal. These were formerly included in 
Category 62. 

Tissues embroidered of every kind are chargeable with the duty 
on embroideries according to the tissue forming the ground, 
whatever may be the nature of the yarns used in embroidering ; 
thus tissues of cotton embroidered with silk, wool, &c., are liable 
to the duty of 100 francs per quintal provided in Category 292 of . 
the tariff for cottun embroideries, &c. 

Fans of fancy feathers—Category 410, Duty 150 francs per 
quintal, 


FRANCE.— ALGERIA. 
Octrot de Mer Duties. 


A decree of the President of the French Republic, dated the 
23rd December 1890, establishes the following rates of duty 
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(octroi municipal de mer) in Algeria, which are to remain in force 
until the 31st December 1895 :— 
Coffee, 30 francs per 100 kilos. 
Glucose, 10 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Sugar, raw, and bastard sugars, 15 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Sugar, refined, 20 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Chicory, ground, 5 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Tea, 25 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Pepper, 35 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Chestnuts and their flour, 5 frs. per 100 kilos, 
Cinnamon and Cassia lignea, 45 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Nutmegs, mace, and vanilla, 100 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Cloves, 40 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Mineral oils, 5 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Spirits, 50 frs. per hectolitre. 
Beer, 5 frs, per hectolitre. 


PORTUGAL. 
Reduction of Tobacco Duties in Portuguese Colonies. 


Sir G. G. Petre, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 24th February, encloses 
rinted copies and translation of a Royal decree of the 18th 
ebruary revoking the decree of the 1st December 1887, in virtue 
of which the import duties on foreign tobacco were raised in 
various Portuguese colonial possessions. The 1887 decree was 
published at pp. 18 and 19 of the Board of Trade Journal tor 
January 1888. The new decree provides as follows :— 

The import duties on tobacco in the Custom houses of the 
Portuguese Transmarine Provinces of Cape de Verd Guinea Sio 
Thomé e Principe -and of Angola, and also in the Custom house 
of the district of Timor, shall again be levied in accordance 
with the legislation in force previous to the decree of the Ist 
December 1877, and the decree in question is accordingly hereby 
revoked as regards the above-named Custom houses. 


GREECE. 
Prohibition of the Importation of Brooms. 

Sir E. Monson, Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, in a despatch 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 18th March, encloses translation 
of a Royal decree, dated March 7th, prohibiting the importation of 
brooms into the Hellenic dominions. This decree is intended as a 
precautionary measure against phylloxera. 


Reduction of Customs Duties on French Imports. 


The Moniteur Belge for the 17th March says that, in accordance 
with the commercial treaty recently concluded between France 
and Greece, the latter country has conceded to the former (up to 
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lst February 1892) the following reductions in its Customs 

Wines in general, free of duty. 

Lace and blonds, fichus, veils, tulles, crapes, gone fringes 
and borderings with or without ornaments of glass or metal. 
Duty reduced by 75 per cent. 

Velvets, plushes, and velveteens, and the following articles of 
perfumery have a reduction in duty of 50 per cent. :—perfumery, 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic, vinegars, pomades, oils, soaps, 
powders, aromatic pastes for various uses, sweet-smelling herbs 
and woods, scents in sachets, paint, pastes of pearl powders, 
powder and other articles for the toilet, imported in any form. 


AND GREECE, 
Expiration of Commercial Treaty, 

The Egyptian Journal Officiel for the 16th March publishes a 
notice issued by the Egyptian Minister of Finance, to the effect 
that, on the expiration of the commercial treaty between Egypt 
and Greece, no change will be made in the Egyptian Customs 
tariff. 


Eeypt. 
Regulations affecting the Importation of Tobacco, 

The Egyptian Journal Officiel for the 16th March publishes a 
decree, signed by the Khedive, according te which the impor- 
tation of tobacco into Egypt is only allowed from the following 
countries :— 

America, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Norway. : 


Unitep StaTEs. 
Regulattons affecting Cattle Exports, 


The following is a copy of an Act passed by the United States 
Legislature on the 3rd March last, to provide for the safe transport 
and humane treatment of cattle exported from the United States 
to foreign countries :— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorised to examine all 
vessels which are to carry export cattle from the ports of the 
United States to foreign countries, and to prescribe, by rules and 
regulations or orders, the accommodations which said vessels shall 
provide for export cattle, as to space, ventilation, fittings, food and 
water supply, and such other requirements as he may decide to 
be necessary for the safe and proper transportation and humane 
treatment of such animals, 
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Sec. 2. That whenever the owner, owners, or master of any 
vessel carrying export cattle shall wilfully violate, or cause or 
permit to be violated, any rule, regulation, or order made pursuant 
to the foregoing section, the vessel in respect of which such 
violation shall occur may be prohibited from again carrying cattle 
from any port of the United States for such length of time, not 
exceeding one year, as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, 
and such vessel shall be refused clearance from any port of the 
United States accordingly. 


Regulations affecting Inspection of Steam Vessels. 


The following is a copy of a circular recently issued from the 
Treasury Department at Washington, amending the regulations 
with regard to the inspection of foreign steam vessels :— 

Masters and owners of foreign passenger steamers inspected 
under the Act of August 7th, 1882, are hereby notified ‘that, in 
availing themselves of the privilege granted in Rule 4 of the 
regulations for inspection of foreign steamers, which permits 
docking of steamers to be “omitted upon satisfactory evidence 
“ that the vessel has been docked within the previous 12 months 
*‘ under the direction of the underwriters or of the agents or 
“ officers of any foreign government authorised by law to make 
** examinations 9s to the condition of the hulls of vessels,” the 
agents or owners of such steamers will be required to furnish the 
special inspectors of foreign steam vessels, at the ports at which 
their steamers may arrive, a duly authenticated certificate or copy 
thereof, of the date upon which the vessel was docked : Provided, 
however, that Canadian steam vessels whose navigation is confined 
wholly to the fresh-water lakes and rivers contiguous to the 
United States shall only be required, extraordinary circumstances 
excepted, to be docked but once in three years, the fact of such 
dockage to be verified in the manner as above provided for. 

When foreign steamers are to be docked in American ports, 
masters or agents must notify the special inspectors in advance of 
such dockage, so that they may be present for the purpose of 
making the proper examinations. A failure to comply with this 
regulation may subject the steamer to be redocked unless the 
special inspectors are otherwise satisfied of her good condition. 

The above regulation will be deemed to be a permanent part 
of Rule 4, page 11, of the Laws and Regulations. 

There will be added to Rule 6 the following amendment, 
namely: “All equipments of a steamer, such as boats, oars, 
“ rafts, life preservers, and floats, shall be painted, branded, or 
“ stencilled with the name of the steamer to which they belong, 


“ in letters of not less than one and one-half inches in length.” 


Customs Decisions, 


The following decisions of the Treasury Department at 
Washington, and of the Board of the United States General 
Appraisers at the port of New York, upon the construction to 
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be given to Acts of Congress relating to the classification of 
articles in the Customs tariff and the application of the Customs 
laws of the United States, have veapully been published by the 
Treasury Department :— 

Braided cotton candle-wicking, not the cotton braid of com- 
merce, not being used or sold for the purpose to which cotton 
braids are devoted, but used only as candle-wick, and saturated 
with chemicals so as to cause the burning wick to become 
extinguished immediately when blown out, leaving no smoke, nor 
afterwards smouldering, as ordinary cotton braid does when not 
thus chemicaily prepared, is classified under paragraph 355 as a 
“manufacture of cotton not specially provided for,” and shall be 
assessed at 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Table-covers, composed of cotton and metal; jute, cotton and 
metal ; and cotton, wool and metal, in all of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value, and metal an appreciable part 
and distinctive feature, metal constituting from 8 to 10 per cent. 
of the value of the whole, the metal and cotton covers are 
dutiable at 45 per cent. ad valorem, under the provisions of 
paragraph 216, and the wool, cotton, and metal covers, valued 
at not over 80 cents per pound, at 35 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent., under paragraph 362. 

White glass beads, strung upon cotton threads, are dutiable at 
60 per cent. ad valorem. 

An elastic webbing, enclosed in a covering of silk ribbon, the 
two stitched together forming a completed article, of which silk is 


the component material of chief value, are dutiable at 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The articles known as “ hair-curlers,” consisting of pieces of 
soft metal wire about 4 ins. in length wrapped with raw cotton 
and covered with kid are dutiable at 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
under T. I., 216, Act of 1883. 

So-called plushes, a textile fabric composed of goat’s hair, silk, 
and cotton, in certain manufactures of which silk is the component of 
chief value, while in certain others goat’s hair is the component 
of chief value, are dutiable as follows: when the component of 
chief value in all the merchandise is silk, at 50 per cent. ad valorem, 
under paragraph 383. In regard to the merchandise in which 
goat-hair is the component of chief value, and predominates in 


quantity, the duty levied is 35 cents per pound, and 40 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


Thimbles composed of base metal, plated with silver, their 
interior and, in instances, part of the exterior gilded, are dutiable 
at 35 per cent. ad valorem under T. I., 210. 

India-rubber tubing, such as is designed for general use, is not 
philosophical or scientific apparatus or instruments within the 
meaning of the law, and duty was assessed upon the same at 
25 per cent. ad valorem wider T. I. 454. 

“ De Jongh’s cod liver oil” is a proprietary medicinal prepara- 
tion, and is dutiable at 25 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 
75, Act of lst October 1890, 


I 
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Mourning pins, steel pins with metal head, and steel pins with 
coloured glass or enamelled head, all of small size, and, with the 
exception of being composed of steel and glass instead of brass, 
differing in nowise in appearance or intended purposes of use from 
the ordinary pins of commerce, are dutiable under T. I., 209, which 
provides for “ pins, solid-head or other, 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Wheels of steel for bicycles and tricycles are dutiable at 45 per 
cent. ad valorem under paragraph 215. 

Silk gauze claimed to be “ bolting cloth” is dutiable under T. L., 
383, of the Act of 1883. 

Ground Cornish stone found on examination to be wrought 
silicate of alumina or clay is dutiable at the rate of 3 dols. per ton 
under T. I., 98, Act of 1883. 

“ Mineral grease” a semi-solid of mineral! origin, obtained from 
petroleum, and containing no admixture of fatty oil, either animal 
or vegetable, is dutiable at the rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
under T. I., 92, Act of 1883. 

Steel bodkins are dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem, 
under T. I., 216, Act of 1883. 

Umbrella cloth, silk in the warp and cotton in the weft, is duti- 
able at 50 per cent. ad valorem, under T. I., 388, Act of 1883. 

Parts of fire-arms, such as gun-locks, guards, . hammers, 
nipples, swivels, triggers, sights, and other like articles, which are 
forgings of iron or steel, or forged iron, which have been 
. subjected to various further processes of manufacture, additional 
to that ef forging, such as filing, grinding, polishing, drilling, 
rivetting, &c., are dutiable under T. I., 216, at 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, as manufactures of iron or steel, “ whether partly or 
wholly manufactured.” 

Compasses manufactured from brass plated with nickel are 
dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem, the rate applicable to plated 
articles and wares, under paragraph 210, 

A manufacture of wool, silk, and cotton, commercially known 
as “ upholstery goods,” in which the component of wool is chief 
in value, costing over 80 cents per lb, is dutiable under 
Pp ph 362 of the Tariff Law of 1883 at 35 cents per lb., and 
in addition thereto 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Ladies’ kid shoes with woollen cloth quarters, the leather in 
them forming the component material of chief value, are dutiable 
at 25 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 456. 

Square robes used for protection against cold, and commercially 
known as “ lap robes,” one sample of which is a plush about 34 ft. 
wide by 54 ft. long, with plain edges; the other a checked cloth, 
about 4 ft. wide by 6 ft. long, with plain edges on the sides and 
fringed ends, are classified for duty as manufactures of wool, 
under paragraphs 362 and 363 of the Act of 3rd March 1883, 
respectively, at 35 cents per lb. and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 
35 cents per lb. and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Iron strips, varying from ;4, in. to } in. in width, and from 
25 to 27 wire gauge in thickness are dutiable at 45 per cent. 
under the last proviso of paragraph 148, Act, October lst, 1890, 


. 
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which provides that all wire valued at over 4 cents a lb, shall pay a 
duty of not less than 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mixed goods, invoiced as “jute table covers,” returned by the 
appraisers as manufactures of jute, cotton, and metal, jute chief 
value, but metal forming a significant part, are dutiable at 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

A manufacture composed of wool, silk; and cotton, of which 
wool is the component material of chief value, commercially 
known and dealt in as “flannel,” the chain of which is composed 
principally of cotton with a few threads of coloured silk to form 
fancy stripes, and the filling wholly of fine wool, is dutiable as 
* wool flannel costing over 80 cents per pound,” at 35 cents per 
pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 363 of the 
Act of March 3rd, 1883. 

Common goat-hair is classified under paragraph 377, Schedule K., 
' of the new Tariff Act of October Ist, 1890, and pays duty at 
12 cents per pound under paragraph 384. 

Wool ring waste, known as ring waste or white ring waste, 
being wool of a comparatively superior quality, is dutiable at 
10 cents per pound under paragraph 361, which reads as follows : 
Woollen rags, shoddy, mungo waste and flocks, 10 cents per pound. 

Paper napkins, mats, and scrolls or panels, the napkins having 
printed upon them ornamental coloured borders, while the panels 
(intended to be hung upon walls) and the mats are each embel- 
lished with printed designs, are dutiable as “printed matter” at 
25 per cent. ad valorem under T, I., 384. 


BRAZIL. 
Foreign Vessels and the Coasting Trade. 

Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Rio de Janeiro has reported 
to the Foreign Office that a notice published in the Brazilian 
Official Gazette of the 11th of March announces that instructions 
have been issued to the captains of Brazilian ports to continue to 


allow foreign vessels for the present to share in the coasting 
trade. 


Porto Rioo. 
Modification of Port Dues at Porto Rico. 

A report, dated the 12th February, has been received from 
Mr. W. G. Latimer, Her Majesty’s Acting Consul at Porto Rico, 
in which he states with reference to his report of the 28th July 
last, relating to a modification of the port charges at Porto Rico, 
in which it was said that coal-laden vessels were placed by these 
modifications in the same footing with those conveying other 
classes of merchandise, that the information is not strictly 
accurate. 

Coal vessels pay but 124 cents per ton of 1,000 kilogrammes for 
tonnage dues, instead of 1 dollar per ton paid by other vessels ; 
but in addition to the other regular charge paid by the latter, 
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there is levied on them lighthouse dues, which are at the rate of 
3 cents per ton for the first 150 tons, and 1 cent per ton thereafter ; 
anchorage due, 2 dols., and captain of the port fees, 6 dols. 

The information published at pp. 298-9 of the Board of Trade 
Journal for September 1890 will be modified accordingly. 


CoLoMBIA. 
Law affecting Clearance of Ships. 


A despatch, dated the 7th February, has been received from 
Mr. T. H. Wheeler, Her Majesty's Representative at Bogota, 
transmitting copy and translation of a law passed by the last 
Colombian Congress, facilitating the clearance of ships at the 

rts of the Republic, by abolishing some of the formalities 

itherto required by the Fiscal Code before permission to sail 
could be obtained. The following is a copy of the translation in 
question :— 

Art. 1. The captain or consignee of a ship which is ready to 
clear from a port shall ask for permission from the principal 
executive authority, producing a certificate from the administrator 
of the Custom house, or, in his default, from the chief administrator 
of the National Treasury Office, stating that the ship is in a 
condition to start, being quit and clear of all national charges, 
and having broken nv law or regulation. 

Whenever any judicial or police question arises, by virtue of 
which the sailing of any ship from the port ought to be prohibited, 
the judge or official shall give immediate notice to the principal 
executive authority. This authority shall abstain from granting 
the permission to which the present article refers, so long as a 
certificate from the said judge or official has not been presented 
to him stating that the question is settled, or that the permission 
may already be granted on account of the course the question has 
taken, or because a bond has been given according to the laws. 

Art. 2. Art, 421 of the Fiscal Code is modified as above. 


VICTORIA. 
Additions to Drawbackh List 


A communication, dated the 10th February, has been received 
from the Secretary to the Department of Trade and Customs, 
Melbourne, enclosing copies of orders of the Governor of Victoria, 
made on the advice of the Executive Council, providing for the 
addition of the following to the list of articles on which a draw- 
back of duty paid on importation into that colony may be allowed 
on exportation therefrom :— 

— jellies, in packets, 4/. 10s. per ton on net weight of 
jellies. 

Fruits, canned and preserved, 8s. 4d. per ton. 
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IX.—NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE PHILIPPINE 


ISLANDS. 


The following is a statement of the rates of Customs duty 
now levied in the Philippine Islands on articles imported from 
abroad under the New Tariff which came into spennine on the 
1st April. 


Note.——Kilogramme = 2°204 lbs. avoirdupois. 
Hectogramme = 3:215 oz. troy. 


(nominal value). 


Peso = 4s. 2d. 


sa Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Crass I.—Stongs, Eartus, MIngRALS, GLASS, AND Pes.Cts. 
Propucts. 
Stones and Earths emplo. ge for Building Purposes, 
Arts, Industries. 

1 | Marble, jasper, and alabaster in the ep or in ghee 
smoothed, squared, and shaped 100 kilos. 0°08 

2 | Do. do., of all kinds, cut in blocks, whether polished 
or not “ 0°75 

3 | Do. do., worked into article, polished or not, = not 
ornamented - 1°60 

4 | Stones used for building purposes in the arte and 
industries of other descriptions, and cement - » 0°50 

Coal. 
5 | Mineral coals and coke - - - - | 1,000 kilos. 0°50 
Schist, Bitumen, and their Derivations. 

6 | Tar, pitch, asphalt, bitumen, and schist - - 100 kilos. 0°09 

7 | Naphtha oils, vaseline, crude, natural goteetpam, and 
crude oils derived from schist - i 2°00 

8 | Benzene, and other mineral 
oils, re’ 3°00 

Minerals. 
9 | Mineral ores - . - - - - | 1,000 kilos, 0°25 
Crystal and Glass. 

10 | Blown glass, common and ordinary = - 100 kilos. 1°60 

11 | Crystal, and glass imitation of the cnme, ie gilt and 
plated in the interior 6°00 
12 | Plate and sheet glass - » 3°00 

13 | Silvered glass and crystal, and glasses ie telescopes 
and watches - Kilog 0°05 

Earthenware and Porcelain. 

14 | Tiles, bricks, and plaques for ling pape, and 
crucibles - 100 kilos. 0:+02 

15 | Glazed bricks and tiles, ‘and earthenware Pipes, glazed 
tiles, glazed bricks, and pipes - a 0°40 
16 | Stoneware and fine earthenware - 6°00 
Porcelain - - - 10°00 

66622. 
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pawns Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Crass II—MeETALS AND MANUFACTURES. Pes.Cts. 
Gold, Silver, and Platinum. 
18 &| Gold and silver, in ornaments or jewellery, whether or 
19 not mounted with precious or - | Hectogr. 
20 | Gold, silver, and platinum otherwise manufactured - 4 
Iron and Steel, 
21 | Iron, cast, in pigs, and old iron - - - | 100 kilos. 0°50 
22 | Do. in tubes and pipes of all Minis . - - e 0°95 
23 | Rough castings ” 1°50 
24 | Fine cast wares, polished or not, with poreelain 
glazing or ornament of other metal - - ” 3°50 
25 | Iron, wrought, and steel in bars - 9 1°60 
26 | Do.,do., and steel in plates and ove 6 millimetres 
inclusive i in thickness - 1°80 
27a | Do. in bars of any form, in plates a to 6 mailihincttes 
thick, axles, tires, and for ~ - 2°60 
276 | Wrought iron in rough bars ~ 2°60 
28 | Heavy forgings, such as girder and the in, for building 
purposes 3°20 
29 | Iron wire +s 1°60 
80 | Iron nails and screws, inclnding those brass heads 4°00 
31 | Wrought-iron pipes om 2°60 
32 | Wire gauze not further - - 6:00 
33 | Wrought wares not otherwise specified, including those 
glazed with porcelain or composed in part of metals - oe 8°00 
34 | Iron wares ina — not ready foruse = - - > 1°00 
35 | Tin plate - - - 5°00 
36 | Tin-plate manufactures * 8-00 
37 | Needles, pens, parts of dudeweths, and other similar 
articles of iron and steel - - Kilog 1°65 
88 | Knives, carvers, razors, and - - 0:40 
39 | Scissors of all kinds - 0°40 
40 | Side-arms and detached pieces for the same - * 0°40 
41 | Fire-arms and guns, and detached pieces for the same - . 1-00 
Copper and its Alloys. 
42 | Copper in rough castings, and old copper . - | 100 kilos. 2°00 
43 | Do. and brass in bars and ingots, and old brass - di 2°50 
44 | Do., do., in plates and nails, and copper wire - 10°00 
45 | Do., do., in tubes, — pieces a worked, as boiler 
bottoms, &e. - 10°00 
46 | Brass wire 10°00 
47 | Copper or brass wire gauze, not farther manufactured > 15°00 
48 | Bronze, unworked ee 2°00 
49 | Copper, bronze, or brass, worked, and all “alloys of 
copper and other common metals, 
or not - Kilog. 0°25 
50 | Do., do., mannfactured in articles, gilt, clvered, or 
nickeled - 0°35 
Other Metals. 
51 | Tin in ingots - - - - - | 100 kilos. 2°50 
52 Zine i in bars, cast or hammered 1°20 
53 | Do. in plates, nails, and wire - - ” 5°00 
54 | Do. articles manufactured, lacquered or r not - - | Kilog 0°25 
55 | All metals and alloys not otherwise saan, in pistes, 
cast, nails, and pipes - - 100 kilos, 0°10 
56 | Do. worked, lacquered or not - Kilog. 0°20 
57 | Do., do., and zinc cuneataael, gilt, slvered, or | 


nickeled - 


= | 


I 
‘ 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Pes.Cts. 
Crass III.—Sussrances IN PHARMACY, 
PERFUMERY, AND TH# CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

Coco and palm oil and other heavy oils - - | 100 kilos. 0°20 
Vegetable oils of other kinds except oliveoil - - ” 4°60 
Woods and barks for dyeing and tanning - - ” 002 
Madder - - ss 4°00 

Sesame, linseed, and ‘other oleaginous seeds, including 
copra 0°04 
Other vegetable products : not cleewhere specified - ” 2°00 
Animal products used in medicine 0°60 

Colours, Dyes, and Varnishes. 
Ochres and other earthy colouring matters - - » 0°02 
Indigo and cochineal - - ” 2°00 
Extracts for use in dyeing - - - pe 0°60 
Extract of madder - - - - | Kil 0°15 
Varnishes - | 100 kilos, 4°80 
Colours in powder or cake - - . ” 1°50 
Do. prepared, and dyes - - ” 5°00 
Do. derived from coal-tar and other artificial colours - | Kilog 0°15 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products. 

Muriatic and acid - - | 100 kilos, 0°20 
Nitric acid. - - - 0°80 
Sulphuric acid - - - 0°30 
Alkaloids and thele salts - . - | Kilog. 6°00 
Alum - - - - | 100 kilos, 0°30 
Sulphur - - ss 0°05 
Barrilla (a mineral alkaloid), anterel and artificial - ” 0°20 

Alkaline carbonates, alkalis, caustic, and esnanonianal 
salts, except sulphate ° - ” 0°20 
Chloride of lime J iis 0°30 

Chloride of potash, sulphate of soda, ay, carbonate 
and sulphate of magnesium - - ” 0-10 
Chloride of sodium (common salt) ” 0°65 
Glue and albumen - - - - ” 2°40 
Phosphorus” - - - | Kilog. 0°07 
Nitrate of potash (saltpetre) - . - - | 100 kilos, 0°30 
Do. of soda and sulphate ofammonia = - - : ” 0°05 
Oxides of lead - - : a 0-40 
Sulphate and of i iron - ” 0°30 
Pills, capsules, pilules, &c. - | Kilog. 1°00 
Pharmaceutical products not otherwise specified - ” 0°80 
Chemical products not otherwise specified  - - ” 0°20 

Miscellaneous Articles. 

Starch - - - - 99 0°02 
Fecule for industrial | uses and dextrine - - - | 100 kilos, 0°20 
Common soap 3°75 
Paraffin, stearine, wax, sperm, unmanufactured 3°30 
Do., manufactured - 10°00 
Perfumery and essences - - | Kilog. 0°40 
Gunpowder, explosives, and miners’ fuses - 0-10 


No. in 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
‘ 64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 | 
76 
78 
79 | 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 | 
88 
89 
90 
91 | 
92 | 
| 
} 
| 
93 | 
94 | 
95 | 
96 
97 
98 
99 
o 2 
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Rates of Duty. 


100 
101 


102 
103 


104a 


1046 
105 
106a 


1066 
107 
108a 


1086 
109 
110 
lll 
112 
113 


114 
115 


116 
117 
118 


119 
120 
121 
122 


123 


124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
329 


130 


Crass IV.—Corron anp ManuracturEs OF Corron. 


Cotton, Raw. 
Cotton, raw 
Cotton, yarn and twist, dagie or + double, unbleached, 
bleached, or dyed, up to No. 35 inclusive - - 
Do., and above No. 36 - 
Twist of three or more threads, unbleached, bleached, 
or dyed - - 


Tissues. 


Heavy tissues, plain, unbleached, bleached, or dyed, in 
pieces or handkerchiefs, up to 25 threads inclusive - 

Do., do., up to 35 threads - - - - 

Do., do., of 36 threads and above - 

Do., or printed, and twilled and worked in n the ‘loom, 
up to 25 threads, inclusive . - - - - 

Do., do., up to 35 threads inclusive - - - 

Do., do., of 36 threads and above - 

Do. ’ transparent, as muslins, cambrics, lawns, organdines 
and gauzes of every kind, up to 30 threads inclusive 


Do., do., of 31 threads and "above 
Do., do., quilted and piqués - - - - 
Plushes, velvets, and similar tissues - 
Tulles - - - 


Laces, except 
Crochet-work, whether done by hand or by loom, made 
in pieces - 
Knitted tissues, and 
Knitted wares, such as Gockings, gloves, 
other articles - 


Crass V.—Hemp, Fiax, Jute, AND OTHER VEGET- 
ABLE Fipres, AND MANUFACTURES OF THE SAME. 


Raw Material. 
Hemp, raw and dressed - - 
Flax, raw and dressed - 
Jute and other vegetable fibres - - “ 
Yarn. 
Yarn of hemp, fiax, or jute ‘ 


Yarn of agave and other vegetable fibres - 
Yarn, twisted, of two or more threads a 
Ropes and cordage for ships 


Woven Manufactures. 


Plain tissues of hemp or flax, with or without mixture 
of cotton, up to 10 threads inclusive - 
Do., from 11 to 24 threads inclusive is a 
Do., 25 threads and above - 


Do., twilled or worked - - ~ 

Lace, net, and crochet-work - ‘ 

Net tissues - 

Do., plain, of jute, agave-fibre or other vegetable som, 
with or without an admixture of cotton . 

Do., twilled or worked, of the same materials, we or 
without an admixture of cotton - > * 


Pes.Cts. 


100 kilos. 0°24 


Kilog. 0°25 
0°35 
” 0°50 
0°20 
0°32 
” 0°44 
” 0°25 
0°40 
” 0°55 
” 0°44 
0°64 
0°50 
0°52 
1-00 
1°25 
» 0°70 
” 0°50 

0°60 


100 kilos. 9°40 
0°40 
0°04 


Kilog. 0°22 


100 kilos. 1°56 
0°30 

4°16 
Kilog 0°20 
be 0°44 

0°60 
0°40 

4°80 

1°20 

0°25 
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aoe Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. | 
Crass VI.—Woor, Harr, Bristies, anp MaNnvurac- Pes.Cts. 
TURES THEREOF. 
Raw. 
131- | Bristles and hair, including camel’s hair, and the hair 
136 of the vicuiia and Angora and Cashmere goats ; 
unwashed wool; wool washed, combed, or carded ; 
carded waste - - - | 100 kilos. 2°00 
Yarn. 
137 | Woollen yarn and twist, raw or in the grease - - | Kilog. 0°35 
138 Do., washed or bleached - - - - ~ 0:60 
139 | Do, dyed - - - - -| 0°70 
Woven Manufactures. 
- 140 | Carpets of pure wool or with mixture of other materials | __,, 0°50 
141 | Felts of pure wool or with mixture of other materials - “i 0°20 
142 | Blankets of pure wool or with mixture of other materials - 0°40 
143 | Woven tissues of net, with or without edmixtare of 
cotton or other vegetable fibre - ~ 0°20 
144 | Cloth and other similar tissues of wool, waste wool, 
hair, or a mixture of these materials - - - Pe 0°40 
145 | Do., do., with the warp wholly of cotton or other 
vegetable fibres, and a and ye of the 
same materials 0:60 
146 | Tissues of other kinds of pure wool, waste wool, hair, 
or a mixture of these materials - 1°00 
147 | Do., do., with the warp wholly of cotton or “other 
vegetable fibres 0-80 
148 | Tissues of hair with or without an ‘etmintese of cotton 
and other vegetable fibres - - - » 0°70 
Crass anp MANUFACTURES OF SILK. 
Yarns. 
149- | Silk, raw and spun, twisted or not, waste silk combed 
153 or carded, spun twisted or not - - - ” 2°50 
Woven Manufactures. | 
154 | Tissues, plain or twilled - - . - - 4°00 | 
155 | Velvets and plushes - 4°80 
156 | Tissues, floss, or waste silk, “ raw am, and vas waste 
mixed with silk - 3°00 
157 | Tulles and laces of silk or of waste silk - “re me 8°00 
158 | Knitted tissues of silk or waste silk ° - +” 4°40 
159 | Velvets and plushes of silk or waste silk with the woof 
or warp wholly of cotton or other vegetable fibres - * 3°60 
160 | Tissues other of silk and waste silk with the woof or 
warp wholly of cotton or other vegetable fibres - * _ 2°30 
161 | Tissues of silk or waste silk with all the warp or woof 
of wool or hair - » 2°50 
Crass VIII.—PAPER AND ITS MANUFACTURES, 
Printing and Writing Paper. 
162 | Paper, endless, unsized or half-sized for printing - 9 0°06 
163 | Do., do., for writing, lithographing, or 0°08 
164 | Do., cut, hand-made and ruled - a 0°12 


! 


| 
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No. in 


Tariff, Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Pes.Cts. 
Printed, Engraved, or Photographed Paper. 
165 | Books, whether bound or rast, and other petated matter 
in Spanish = - Kilog. 
166 | Do., and others printed in foreign languages - ~ » 0°05 
167 Prints, maps, and drawings = ies » 0°25 
Paper Hangings. 
168 , ornamented with gold, silver, orglass 0°40 
169 Den ‘of other kinds - - Ps 0°10 
Pasteboard and other Papers. 
170 | Straw paper, common, for packing - » 0°04 
171 | Papers of other kinds not specially mentioned ~ - = 0°08 
172 | Cardboard in sheets and boxes, covered with common 
paper, and articles of pasteboend or carton nares not 
finished » 0°04 
173 | Similar articles and cardboard boxes _ ornamented or 
covered with fine paper or other materials - ° js 0°30 
Crass IX.—Woop ork VEGETABLE MATERIAL USED 
In INDUSTRY, AND MANUFACTURES OF THE SAMK. 
Wood. 
174 | Staves Thousand 0°40 
175 | Common wood i in boards, sawn, planed, or dovetailed 
for boxes or floorings, beams, and 
wood for ship-building Cub. metre 0°55 
176 | Kine wood for cabmnet-makers’ work, in boards, planks, 
logs, or pieces - - - 100 kilos. 0°11 
177 | Do., sawn or in sheets - 0°90 
178 | Barrels, with or without hoops - 2°00 
Furniture and Art Wares. 
179 | Common wood manufactured into all kinds of articles, 
whether turned or not, painted or varnished, brackets 
moulded and varnished or prepared for gilding, and 
furniture of wood carved, also painted and varnished m4 2-00 
180 | Fine wood, manufactured in furniture or other articles, 
turned, carved, polished, and varnished; common 
wood veneered with other fine woods, upholstered, 
except with silk or leather, and brackets gilded - és 6°00 
181 | Do., in the same articles, gilded, including those which 
are inlaid or veneered with mother-o’-pearl or other 
fine materials and mouldings of and 
with silk or leather - by 10-00 
Miscellaneous. 
182 | Charcoal, firewood, and other fuel - - - | 1,000 kilos, 0°10 
1838 | Cork - ° - - | 100 kilos. 0°18 
184 | Hoops, trellis-work, and fencing - 0°20 
185 | Rushes, esparto grass, reeds, osiers, fine cua, palm, 
and other similar materials - 0°05 
186 Do. do. worked 6°05 
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ted Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Crass X.—ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRopDUCTS. Pos.Cts. 
} Horses - - - -| Each 20°00 
189, 
190, &| » Mules, asses, and cattle 10°00 
191 
192 | Swine - ” 2°70 
193 | Sheep, goats, ond animals not : otherwise mentioned - ” 0°50 
Skins and Leather. 
194 | Skins and hides, not tanned = - - | 100 kilos. 1°20 
195 | Leather, varnished, and calf-skins poe or prepesed - Kilog. 0°64 
196 | Other leather dressed or prepared, ete ame leather ” 0°24 
197 Leather bands for machinery - 0°20 
198 | Skins, whether for use or a ornament, in a ” nneuonl 
state or made up - - - 0°25 
199 | Do., in manufactured articles - - - - ” 1°80 
200 Leather gloves - - - - ” 5°00 
201a | Boots ofl leather or cloth - - - - | Pair 0-40 
2016 | Shoes of all kinds - 0°26 
201c | Slippers and pumps, and the inferior kind of shoe 
commonly used by the Chinese - ” 0°10 
201d | All kinds of boots and shoes for children will be charged 
in proportion to the rates of duty given in the 
respective previous sections. . 
202 | Sadlers’ and harness-makers’ goods - Kilog. 0°75 
203 | Other articles of leather or combined with that ‘material ” 1-00 
Feathers. 
204 | Feathers for ornament in their natural state, and 
manufactured ” 0°02 
205 | Other feathers and feather dusters - - «| 0°40 
Other Animal Products. 
206 | Animal fats Ne . | 100 kilos. 0°20 
207 of all kinds - 0°01 
208 | Tripe * Kilog. 0°04 
209 | Animal product not otherwise mentioned, not manu- 
factured | 100 kilos. 0°10 
Crass XI.—InstRuMENTS, Macuines, Apraratus, &¢. 
210 | Pianos - - - | Each One 
211 | Harmoniums, &e. - - 
212 Watches, gold - - - - és 4°00 
213 | Do., silver and other metal - - 2°00 
214 Clocks, common, with weights and alarums - cs 1°00 
215 | Complete works of wall ona table eae and chrono- 
meters - 1°12 
216 | Scales - - - - | 100 kilos. 5°50 
217 | Agricultural machinery - 4 0°20 
218 | Motive machinery - s 0°50 
219 | Machines of copper and its alloys for industrial pur- 
poses, and detached pieces thereof ‘o 5°40 
220 | Do., and detached parts thereof of other materials ° mt 1°80 
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aoe Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty, 
Vehicles. Pes.Cts. 
221 | Carriages with four seats, with or without hoods, om, 
used, or repaired - Each 50°00 
222 | Do., with two seats, with or without folding _ added, 
omnibuses of more tion 15 aon, new, used, or 
223 | Other carriages not mentioned above - ” 12°50 
224 | Railway and tramway hese tin and the fittings thereof 
of wood - 100 kilos. 7°50 
225 | Other vehicles for railways, and the wooden fittings 
thereof - - - - 9°17 
226 | Carts and trucks - - - - m 2-00 
Ships. 
227 | Vessels of wood hvepes a maximum anpesity wl 50 tons 
register ~ - | Ton 5°20 
228 Do., from 51 to 300 tons - - - - a 3°00 
229 | Do., above 301 tons - - 2-80 
230 Do. with hull of iron or steel, and composite vessels of 
whatever tonnage - 7 ~ -!| » 2°50 
Crass XII.—Foop Propucts. 
Meats and Fish. 
231 | Birds, live and dead, and small game - . - | Pair 0°05 
232 | Salted meat and jerked beef - - - | Kilog. 0°08 
233 | Pork and pig’s fat, including soma - - ~ bed 0°15 
234 | Meat of other kinds - - 0°09 
235 | Butter - ~ - - - om 0°20 
236 | Codfish and stockfish - 0°04 
237. | Fish, fresh, or with only such cat as is necessary 1 
its preservation - ~ 9 0°01 
238 | Do., salted, smoked, and pickled - 0°06 
239 Shell-fish - - 0°05 
Grains and Vegetables. 
mf & } Rice, hulled or not - - - - | 100 kilos. 0°50 
242 | Wheat - - - 0°60 
248 | Wheat flour - - - - 2°16 
244 | Cereals of other kinds - - ° - AS 0°50 
245 | Flours of other kinds - - 1°00 
246 | Vegetables, dried - - - - - | Kilog. 0°02 
Herbs and Fruits. 
247 | Kitchen (pot) herbs - 0°02 
248 Fruits - = 0°04 
Colonial Produce. 
2495 | Do., refined - - 0°10 
- & Cocoa of every description - - - - s 0°12 
252 | Coffee, of every description - - - Se 0°10 
ye } Cinnamon, of every description - - - mS 0°12 
255 Cloves - - - » 0°14 
256 Pimento - - - 0°07 
257 | Tea, of every description - : - 0°20 
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Classification Articles. Rates of Duty. 


Oils and Liquors. Pes.Cts. 


Olive oil - - | Kilog. 0°12 
Common spirit of wine - - - | Litre 0°09 
Spirit of wine flavoured or mixed - . : 0°20 
Spirits, other, common, flavoured, or mixed, and 

liqueurs - - - - 0°36 
Beer and cider - - - - - - 0°06 
Sparkling wines - - - 0°25 
Wine, of other kinds - - 0°12 


Seeds, &§c. 


Seeds, not otherwise ant herbs - 100 kilos. 
Forage and bran ”» 


Miscellaneous Food Stuffs. 


Preserves and condiments, mustard, and sauces - Kilog. 
Sweets - - - - - 
Eggs - - - | Hundred 
Pastes for soups, farinaceous food, bread, and un- 
sweetened biscuits - - - - - | Kilog. 
Cheese - - - Pe 
Honey - - - - * 


Crass 


Ornaments of every kind, not elsewhere denominated, 
except those of gold and silver - 

Amber, horn, jet, whalebone, bone, tortolee-chell, coral, 

meerschaum, ivory, mother-of-pearl, raw, or cut - 

Amber, jet, tortoise-shell, coral, ivory, and maanet- 
pearl, made up into ornaments - 

Horn, whalebone, meerschaum, bone, and imitations of 
the materials distinguished i in the ) preceding section, 
worked, or manufactured - - 

Canes and sticks for umbrellas and parasols - - 

Buttons of all kinds, except those of gold and silver - 

Cartridges, blank, for firearms and permitted to be im- 
ported ~ - 

Do., other, for Genane - - - - 

Percussion caps for firearms 

Cases of fine woods, leather, with ‘Tinings of silk ond 
other analogous materials, with or without compart- 
ments for writing materials, needle-work, toilet a, 
and to hold perfumery, liquids, and food - 

Do. of common wood, cardboard, osier, and other 
analogous materials, with or without mpm 
for the same uses - 

India-rubber and gutta-percha, not " manufactured 

Do., in plates and tubing - - - 

Do., in elastic threads - - - 

Do., manufactured in any form or shape - 

Oil-cloth and waxed cloth for soles of shoes and ~ 
packing - - - 

Do., of other kinds 

Games and toys, except. those made ‘of tortoise-shell, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, gold, and silver - 

Wicks for lamps and candles - 


Ss 


22 gece? 
no an mow 


| | 
258 
259 
260a 
2606 
261 
262 
é 263 
264 0°32 
265 0°10 
267 0°20 } 
268 0°20 
269 0°25 | 
270 
0°04 
271 0°15 
272 0°01 | 
273 
” 3°00 
274 { 
0-01 
275 | 
5°00 
276 
9 0°50 
277 Hundred 5°00 
278 Kilog. 1-00 
279 
” 0° 1 1 
280 ” 0°15 | 
281 0°12 
282 | 
1°50 i 
283 i 
284 100 kilos. i 
285 Kilog. 
286 ” 
287 ” 
288 
289 ” 
290 
” { 
291 | 
| 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty. 


Umbrellas and parasols covered with silk 

Do., covered with other materials - 

Silk passementerie - 

Woollen do. - 

Passementerie of all other kinds 

Oil paintings - 

Hats and bonnets of suaw 

Do. made of other materials - 

Do. and bonnets not made up - 

Do., do. of all classes and materials, with aiany 
work 

India-rubber with admixtere of materials 


No. in 
Tariff. 
Pes.Cts. 
292 Each 0°60 
293 ” 0°28 
294 Kilog. 2°80 
295 1°40 
296 0°80 
297 Each 0+20 
$98 0°32 
299 0:40 
300 0°20 
301 1°50 
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X—--EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The following summary of replies received from Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in various foreign countries respecting Customs 
requirements in the matter of certificates of origin, has been 
received at the Board of Trade from the Foreign Office. It 
supplements the information published at p. 35 of the Board of 
Trade Journal for July last :— 


Argentine Republic.—No certificates required. 

Central American States: Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Guatemala.—Certificates required. Those issued by Chambers 
of Commerce are not sufficient. Nicaragua and Salvador.—Nowe 
required. 

Persia.—None required in the Bushire and Tabriz consular 
districts. 

Japan.—None required. 

Peru.—Goods must be accompanied by the consular invoice of 
the Peruvian Consul at the port of shipping. 

United States of Colombia.—None required. 

Spain.—As regards Spain, it is not necessary that certificates 
accompanying British goods should bear the manufacturer’s name. 
The form of certificate annexed suffices for the admission of 
British goods 
Certificate of Origin. 

I do hereby declare that the within-mentioned goods have been 
entered for shipment 


per 

Master 

for 

and have been duly declared to by the exporter as being of British 


origin or manufacture. 


Marks Description of 
and Numbers. Packages. Goods. 


Gross Weight. 


Given under my hand, at the Custom house » port 
of »this day of 18 


Collector of Customs, 


| 

| 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Tue NAVIGATION OF THE RIveER Bova. 


Mr. T. B. Sandwith, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Odessa, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th March, with 
regard to the arrival at Nicolaieff of an ice-breaker built in 
Sweden, and intended to keep open the navigation of the River 
Boug, says :— 

“After the arrival of the ice-breaker at Nicolaieff on the 
27th January, the first steamers that succeeded in reaching that port 
were three under British colours, which arrived on the 8th March. 
From that date it may be said that the navigation of the River 
Boug, was open, and on the 16th March 17 British vessels had 
already succeeded in reaching the port. But for the assistance 
rendered by the ice-breaker in clearing a channel, the river would 
have been still closed to navigation, as it is not venerally free 
from ice till towards the end of March. 

“Tt is hoped that in future the new ice-breaker will succeed 
in keeping the river permanently open. Until, however, the bar 
of the river at Ochakoff is dredged toa depth of 22 feet, large 
vessels will not be able to cross it with full cargoes. It is usual 
to complete the cargoes after crossing the bar, where there is now 
a depth of only 18 feet, by means of lighters, but that method 
cannot be resorted to until the river is quite free from ice. The 
alternative plan is for steamers to complete their cargoes at Odessa 
or Sevastopol, which is often both inconvenient and expensive.” 


ProposEp SuGAR LEGISLATION IN FRANOE. 


The Earl of Lytton, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 25th February, encloses 
a copy of the report drawn up by the Budget Committee appointed 
to examine the Bill on sugar duties recently presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies. This Bill provides as tollows :— 

After the 1st September next, and for subsequent seasons, the 
legal yield per 100 kilos. of beets worked in native sugar factories 


is fixed at 7°75 kilos. 

When the real yield of each factory does not exceed 10°5 kilos. 
of refined sugar per 100 kilos. of beet, the excess is admitted to 
the benefits of the reduced duty provided by the first paragraph 
of the first article of the law of the 5th August 1890. 

Half of the excess obtained over 10°5 kilos. of sugar per 100 
kilos. of beets only equally benefits by this reduced duty; the 
other half is added to the charge leviable with the full duty of 60 
francs per 100 kilos. 

To those manufacturers who, before the 15th October in each 

ear, declare to the Excise Bureau that they elect to give up the 
Senate on the excess yield, a waste of 15 per cent. will be allowed 
on the total amount of their manufacture. 

Sugars corresponding to this waste are liable to a duty equal 


to that which is applicable to sugars representing excesses. 


-| 
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The waste in manufacture allowed to distilling manufacturers 
by Article 6 of the law of the 5th August 1890 is reduced to 15 
per cent., dating from the 1891-92 season. 

For the 1890-91 season a waste of 15 per cent. on the total 
amount of their manufacture will be allowed to the manufacturers 
of sugar who, by a declaration made at the excise office within 
five days after the promulgation of the present law will give up 


the bounty on sugars obtained over and above the legal yield (prise 
en charge). 


WorKMEN’s WAGES IN ITALY. 


The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Rome, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 2nd March, 
writing on the economic progress of the kingdom of Italy for the 
~ 25 years, has the following with regard to workmen’s wages 
in Italy :-— 

acioslens respecting the wages of operatives have been 
carefully collected from a large number of industrial establish- 
ments in all parts of Italy ever since 1862. The following 
specimens of wages in various establishments may be taken as a 


fair sample of wages given for one effective day’s work from 
1862 to 1889 :— 


ca | 1862. | 1867. | 1871. | 1881. | 1888, | 1889. 
Cotton factory, Province of Milan : 
Spinners - | 0 104) 1 383) 1 43/1 62/1 6 
Wool factory at Vicenza : 
Spinners - | — |2 2})2 3 82/4 43] 4 42 
Weavers - - - 110 |1113;8 2/8 2/8 2 
Wool factory at Novara : 
Spinners - - - |2 6/2 9/38 3 53 
Carders - -. ot 1 23/1 8/111 0 
Silk factory, Cuneo : 
Female spinners - | 010 | 010 | 0 103] 0 112] 0 11 
Do. twisters - - - 93/01 1 1 0 
Paper factory, Novara : 
Rag sorters - - 92/01 1 9 
Paper makers - -|0 0114/1 1 2 2 0 
Stearine candle factory, Turin : 
Workmen- - - |1 88/1 53) 2 48) 2 43/2 72 
Workwomen - - 7/0 7%)0 9} 0 93] 0 gh 
Sulphur mines of the Romagna: 
Quarriers- - |2 13/1 74/1 73 
Sulphur mines in Sicily : 
Miners on the job - - | 1 103] 1 102) 2 9%] 8 22] 1 103] 1 103 
Sardinian mines, miners : 
Others “7 (lie 2 43/2 93/3 7113 of 


It will be seen from the above that the average daily pay of 
the operative in industrial establishments in Italy revolves around 
the sum of 2 fr., or 1s, 8d.; but taking piece-work into account, 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and occasional overtime, the wages range rather higher than the 
above, especially in the mechanical departments. A considerable 
rise will be seen in wges between 1862 and 1889, not, however, 
without some exceptions, The pay, for instance, of female 


operatives in silk factories has remained nearly stationary in 
consequence of the crisis through which this branch of industry 
has been passing; and the pay of labourers in the sulphur mines 
of the Romagna has decreased with the diminished commercial 
value of sulphur. Wages are undoubtedly higher in general than 
they were 20 or 25 years ago; and, as the price of the principal 
articles of food has diminished, the real as well as the nominal 
condition of the labourer has been ameliorated. 

A calculation has been made which proves this amelioration 
very clearly. Taking a large number of workmen from some 50 
of the large factories of various branches of industry—taking 
account, on the one hand, of the fluctuations of daily pay, and, 
on the other, the decrease in the price of corn—it has been ascer- 
tained how many hours one of these labourers must work in order 
to gain the equivalent in wages to 100 kilos. of corn. The 
following is the result :— 


Year. Hours. 
1862 - - - - 195 
1867 - - 203 
1871 - - - - 183 
1881 - ~ - - 122 
1889 - - - - 95 


It would have been more interesting and conclusive if the 
above calculation could have been made with regard to the price 
of bread instead of that of wheat, as it is well known that bakers 
do not reduce the price of bread in proportion to the fall in the 
price of flour. But statistics on this subject unfortunately only 
date from 1880, between which time and 1889 bread has fallen 
from 49°7 c. the 2-lb. loaf of the best quality to 40°6 c., whilst 
the second quality has fallen from 42°2 c. in 1886 to 33°5 ce. per 
2-lb. loaf, taking the average of numerous markets in every part 
of the kingdom. 

The clothing used by the operatives, both male and female, has 
diminished about one-third in price between 1855 and 1885, but, 
on the other hand, rents have gone up. In 1855, at Schio, or at 
Biella, a family of operatives of five persons, ie. parents and 
three children, could house themselves for 55 frs., or 2l. 4s. 2d., a 
year, whereas now it would cost them very nearly 5/. The 
accommodation, has, however, greatly improved. It is calculated, 
on the whole, that rent represents one-sixth part of the annual 
expenditure of the operative and his family, and that the increase 
in rent is more than compensated by the increase in wages and the 
diminution in the price of bread. In spite of these ameliorations 
the daily wage of the operative in Italy is less, as a rule, than 
that in other industrial countries, the reason for which may be 
found, not that capital is more scarce wherewith to carry on 
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business in Italy than elsewhere, but in the smaller productiveness 
of the operatives. In Italy it takes 12 men to do the work done 
in England by 7 or 8, on account of the quality of the work done, 
and this in spite of the fact that, with the same machinery, the 
Italian works 12 hours to produce the same amount as is turned 
out in England in 94 hours, 

With regard to agricultural labourers, the wages of an adult 
may be put, except on special pressing moments of the year, at 
about 2 frs. a day in summer time and 1} frs. in winter. As during 
certain portions of the year out-door labour is at a standstill, the 
average daily pay of an adult labourer during the whole year may 
be put at 1 fr, or 10d—(No, 195, Foreign Office Miscellaneous 
Series.) 


THe Lauritum MINEs 1890. 


Mr. H. Lewis Dupuis, Her Majesty’s Consul at the Pirseus, in 
a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 26th February, quotes 
the following details of the operations of the Laurium mines in 
1890 from the report of Vice-Consul Desposito :— 

The Greek company which began by smelting the ancient 
scorize 15 years ago, having nearly used up that of the old works, 
obtained the concession of all ancient mine refuse on mineral 


grounds, known as bevolades, which spread over a surface of about 
300 acres. These, it is estimated, contain about 4 to 9 per cent, 
of lead, and 75 to 200 grammes of silver per ton of ore. The 
dressing of the ore, as it is called, is done by complicated 
machinery which washes it and extracts from 7 up to 15 per cent. 
of lead, and 1,700 to 1,800 grammes of silver per ton of lead. 
The plant alone for these operations occupies a space of about 
10,000 metres, and similar works are now in course of construc- 
tion to work over the mud and refuse left by the first by a new 
and improved system of machinery, for which an outlay of 
2,400,000 frs. was sanctioned for the building and moan 
The section now at work gives employment to about 1,200 wor 
men, and turns out sufficient dressed ore to feed 13 furnaces 
(Pilz’s system). 

The raw material or mineral earth dressed during last year 
amounted to 246,000 tons ; this was supplied from different sources 
within the limits of the concession. Original contents of lead 
averaged 4°05 per cent. with 75 grammes of silver, and produced 
68,800 tons of dressed ore containing 10°87 per cent. lead and 
1,910 grammes of silver to the ton of Jead. The best part of the 
large deposits of mud and sand left by the washing is shaped into 
bricks and smelted with other raw material, but this will soon be 
discontinued, and the work will be passed on to the new section 
when ready, which will enrich them from 3, the actual contents, 
to 20 per cent. lead. Herr Lury, the inventor and patentee of 
the machinery, undertakes to realise such a result, from essays 
and trials made in his factory at Dresden. The quantity of these 
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new washing refuses of mud and sand, which has to be reworked 
by Herr Lury’s system, is calculated to amount to about 2,500,000 
tons. This will keep the company going for some 10 or 12 years 
longer on this alone, after which there will still remain the large 
quantity of non-worked bevolades which have to undergo the 
first and second dressing. The company, however, in order to 
secure a long life to their enterprise, work two mines in the 
district and one in Asia Minor, the output of the three will keep 
their furnaces supplied with a quantity of virgin lead, ore, and 
galena, which is now being mixed up with dressed ores. 

During 1890, the company’s 13 furnaces smelted 99,518 tons 
of dressed and undressed ore, which yielded 8,081 tons of lead 
containing about 1,694 grms. of silver per ton, at a cost of 
1,892,522 dr., the market value of which was about 140,000l. 
The import of galena (55 to 60 per cent.) from the concession in 
Asia Minor, included in the above quantity of smelted ore, was 
1,076 tons, this added to 68,800 tons dressed ore, and 1,399 tons 
of iron lead ore, and 13,643 tons of sulphuric lead ore, obtained 
from their mines at Laurium, make up the 99,518 tons, which fed 
the furnaces during 1890. 

7,531 tons of lead were shipped to the United Kingdom, and 
550 tons to Italy. The same company erecte], two years ago, 
works for the disargentation of part of their lead; but though 
good from an industrial point of view, the result commercially 
cannot be said to be a profitable one. The difficulty being to find 
a market for the sweet lead and silver produced at a price pro- 
portioned to the heavy expenses entailed by the works, they were 
therefore obliged to carry it on on a very small scale, and the 
quantity of pig lead submitted to disargentation was only 567 tons, 
which produced 481 tons of purified sweet lead and 340 kilos. 
of silver. The lead was sold in Athens and Syra, but the silver 
had to be sent te England. The number of hands employed by 
this company in all the various branches of their works amounts 
to 3,500 all told. This company owns the Attica railway, con- 
necting Laurium and the surrounding villages with Athens. The 
capital engaged for this was 5,500,000 dr., and last year’s balance 
sheet shows a net profit of 181,390 dr. 

The French company was started in 1875, with a capital of 
16,000,000 frs. ; head offices being in Paris, with a representative 
at Athens. The mining and smelting operations carried on by 
them are very extensive and important, and the results are 
better than those of the Greek company, owing to superior 
management. The mines owned by this company, including the 
concessions obtained during the last 15 years, extend over an 
area of about 14,300 acres, and the underground works hitherto 
executed may be estimated at upwards of 5 kiloms. The centre 
of these works is at Camarisa, where several ancient pits having 
been explored, now reach a depth of about 500 feet, divided into 
three storeys, and connected by an underground railway. These 
mines, besides lead ore and galena, produce several kinds of zinc 
ore. Five miles from the mines are the buildings, dressing 
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machinery, lead smelting and zinc calcinating furnaces, and the 
employés’ and workmen’s dwellings, a village in itself, half a mile 
from Ergasteria, and it is there that the working of the different 
ores is carried on. : 

The produce of these mines during 1890 was as follows: raw 
zine ore (calamine), 55,704 tons, containing about 27 per cent. and 
458 tons of lead ore. This ore was first tested, and the poorest 
dressed by washing; the whole afterwards was calcinated, and 
produced marketable stuff of about 31,089 tons, containing about 


50 per cent. of zine, value 186,5301.—(No. 834, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 


TRAFFIC IN THE SuEZ CANAL. 


Mr. W. Palfrey Burrell, Her Majesty’s Consul at Port Said, 
in his annual report to the Foreign Office for 1890, makes the 
— observations with regard to the traffic through the Suez 

anal 

The following statement shows the total number of vessels 
traversing the Canal year by year during the last eight years :— 
1883 3,307 vessels; 1884, 3,264; 1885, 3,624; 1886, 3,100 
1887, 3,137 ; 1888, 3,440; 1889, 3,425; 1890, 3,389. 

With reference to these figures it should be noted that the 
largest number of vessels passed through the Canal in 1885, and 
that during the 22 years from the date of the opening of the Suez 
Canal, in 1869, up to this date the number 3,624 has not been 

or the transit with electric light the great majority of vessels 
obtain the apparatus, &c., for navigation with this light from the 
different shipping agents here, at a uniform rate of 10/. for the 
transit. 


The new regulations have been in force about four years, since 
March 1887, and the progressive increase in the number of vessels 
using electric light has been most remarkable. 

In 1890 there were 2,836 such; in 1889, 2,445; in 1888, 
1,611; and in 1887, 395. 

In 1890 the average time of transit has been still more 
shortened, and only took 24 hours 6 minutes; whereas in 1889 it 
was 25 hours 50 minutes; in 1888 it was 31 hours 15 minutes ; 
in 1887 as long as 33 hours 58 minutes; and in 1886 not less 
than 36 hours. 


In the preceding year the average time for the transit of vessels 
travelling at night with electric light was 22 hours 30 minutes, or 
4 minutes more than the mean time in 1888, and in 1890 has 
reached the short and quick passage of 22 hours 9 minutes. 

In 1890 the shortest passage through the Canal by a steamer 
using electric light was 14 hours 15 minutes, or as much as 
30 minutes faster than in 1889. 


66622. 
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The following table will show more clearly the progress that 
ns been made in shortoning the time taken for the transit of the 
anal :— 


— 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 


H, m. H.m. | H.m. H. m. 


Average time of transit - - | 83 58 31 15 25 50 24 06 
Average time with electric light . — 22 26 22 30 22 09 
Shortest time - - ~ - 14 65 14 55 14 45 14 15 


| 
—(No. 830, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


PHosPHATE LANDS IN FLORIDA. 


Writing with regard to a recent discovery of phosphate lands in 
Florida, Mr. A. de G. de Fonblanque, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
New Orleans, in his last annual report to the Foreign Office 
says :— 

A short time ago quite an important discovery was made in 
Florida, which is not only contributing to the wealth of certain 

rtions of the State, but is opening upa large export demand 

refer to the discovery of MA lands in Florida. The 
Times Union Trade Report for 1890 says: “To tell one half 
‘** of the wonderful phosphate story of Florida would require 
“ several pages of the trade edition. As it goes to press the 
* whole State of Florida is stirred from centre to circumference 
* over the wealth which this discovery promises. The business 
“ is not only in its infancy, it may be said to have hardly been 
“ born as yet. To present anything like an exhaustive review of 
“ it at present would be impossible.” 

To give some particulars about this interesting discovery it may 
be related that about the middle of the year 1888 a gentleman, 
while digging a well in his yard at Ocala, Florida, found marly 
earth, which was examined and found to be a chalky lime 
substance not unusual in that portion of the State. It was, 
however, determined to have the “ stuff” properly analysed, and 
a parcel of it was sent to eminent chemists of a large western city 
for analysis. The reports were that the stuff was rish in phos- 
phorous acid, and advised that if there was much of it to look 
after it, as it was valuable. Other similar scientific establishments 
in large cities confirmed these reports, whereupon the land from 
which the sample was taken was searched, and the marly substance 
was found there in quantities, and also at several other places on 
adjoining properties. About 8,000 acres of these phosphate lands 
were immediately purchased in the “phosphate belt” followed 
by other purchases. A company was soon organised, which 
secured early in the year about 15,000 acres of choice phosphate 
lands. Other companies have since been formed which have also 
secured extensive quantitics. I have heard of several vessels 
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loading at some of the ports in Florida nearer to the phosphate 
beds, and among them some British steamers. 

A house is, I am informed, about to be established at Pensacola 
by parties from the northern States of this country (and who are 
operators in fertilisers in Ireland for shipment abroad) for the 
purpose of putting up a regular factory there for the preparation 
of the crude phosphate into superphosphate—or whatever the 
refined article may be termed—for general fertilising purposes. 
This phosphate business will, I am informed, add immensely to 
the circulation of money in Florida, and, of course, thereby be of 
general good to large portions of the State. The working 
population, it is supposed, will also materially benefit in the 
work of excavation, &c. that must go on in connexion with the 
business. The original proprietors, or pioneers, in this new 
industry will also get rich, no doubt, in addition to the actual 
possessors of the phosphate land.—(No. 833, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 


British EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL. 


With reference to the notification on p. 254 of the Board of 
Trade Journal for March last, the Acting British Consul at 
Santos, writing under date of the 21st February with regard to 
British emigration to Brazil, says :— 

“JT am informed that about 30 British subjects lately persuaded 
to emigrate from England to Brazil are at present at the immi- 
grants lodging in Sao Paulo, where they declare that they are 
very badly treated, that they cannot eat the food which is provided 
(black beans and rice), that they cannot get their luggage, and 
that they have nothing to sleep on; they also complain that for 
want of proper food and accommodation their wives and children 
are sick and that they can get no redress. 

“ They would appear, according to three of them who, through the 
kindness of Mr. Barker, engineer of the Sao Paulo railway, were 
enabled to visit Santos, and who came to apply to me for relief, to 
have been most heartlessly deceived by the emigration agents in 
England, and led to expect a piece of land, horse and cow each, 
with plenty of employment, there being, it was said, any number 
of manufactories where constant employment at good wages could 
he obtained. 

“J am continually getting applications here at the Consulate 
from emigrants in the direst distress; in isolated cases I have, 
with the help of charitable friends here, been able to relieve their 
necessities, but the number is too great for any individual efforts 
to cope with. 

“English emigrants are suited neither to the province nor 
the people, who welcome Italians and other Latin races, but 
English they do not care about. 

* It might do some good if this were made known to the English 
labouring classes.” 


D2 
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AGRICULTURE IN SAMOA. 


Mr. B. Cusack-Smith, Her Majesty’s Consul at Samoa, in his 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 24th January, with regard 
to agriculture in Samoa, says :— 

A very large number of the cocoa-nut trees on the German 
plantations are only now coming into full bearing, and provided 
there is no hurricane during the wet season of 1891 (January to 
April), the crop of 1891 should exceed that of 1890, and the 
export of copra be increased. The unsettled state of the country 
politically during the past year has tended greatly to check the 
native manufacture of copra. A stable Government having now 
been inaugurated, the output of copra by the natives in 1891 
should be considerably increased. 

_ The cocoa-nut trees do not come into full bearing until the sixth 
or seventh year, but cotton can be grown on the same ground for 
the first two or three years until the cocoa-nut trees have grown 
up. The cotton crop on the German plantations has been of 
fine quality, and is reported to have commanded a high price in 
Germany. The coffee plants have been bearing well, and disease 
is unknown. The coffee is of good quality and flavour. 

Cattle thrive wonderfully upon the rich grass on the plantations, 
and beef is consequently plentiful and cheap in Apia, being retailed 
at about 6d. per lb.; sheep are imported for killing by every 
steamer. 

Fruit is plentiful, bananas and citrons being exported to New 
Zealand and Australia. The sugar cane thrives all over the 
islands, but no sugar is made. The leaves are used for thatch. 
Tobacco of a good quality is grown all over the islands by the 
natives for their own consumption. The leaf attains a large size, 
and it is probable that, if properly treated, tobacco might be 
profitably exported. 

The average daily wage for unskilled native labour is from 
1 to 2 Chilian dollars, equivalent to from 2s. 10d. to 5s. 8d.— 

(No. 831, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 
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XI—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LaBour Concress.—The organ of the 
Social Democrats of Germany, Vorwérts, announces that this 
year’s International Labour ay oi will meet at Brussels, and 
will be opened on the third Sunday in August and continue its 
sittings for a week. The following subjects will be considered :— 

1, The state of national and international labour legislation and 
the means of improving the same. 

2. The right of combination and its guarantees ; strikes, boycotts, 
&c., looked at from a national and international standpoint. 

3. The attitude and duties of the working classes with regard to 
military service. 

The reports of the condition of labourers and the progress of 
Socialism in each country will be printed in English, Fintah and 
German at the cost of the organisations concerned, and will be 
distributed among the delegates at the opening of the congress. 

The congress is open to all labour organisations and all Socialist 
parties without exception. 


Russtan Rattways.— The Levant Heraid for the 10th March, 
in an article upon railway development in Russia, says :— 

The Siberian and other railways continue to occupy the attention 
of the Russian Ministerial Council. For the work of railway 
building this year they have a credit of 7 millions of roubles to 
work upon, and the construction of the Great Pacific Siberian 
line is to be begun at once to the extent of about 300 miles, and 
the engineers have already taken their berths on steamers leaving 
Odessa for Vladivostock. Four hundred versts are to be built 
from Vladivostock, on the coast of the Pacific, to Graffsky, on 
the Ussuri river, for which 2,900,000 roubles have been allotted, 
and about 50 versts at the other end, from where the railway 
from European Russia now ends at Zlataoosk and Miask to 
Chelabinsk. For this small section 500,000 roubles have been 
set down. Up to the present the Ministry has received half a 
million with which to begin work at once at the Vladivostock end, 
as a few versts of the line must be got ready by the time that the 
Czarewitch arrives there this summer. 

The following is the official list of railway lines to be promoted 
and surveyed in Russia this year, with the distribution of the 
7,000,000 roubles above referred to and allotted for this purpose 
in the estimates for 1891. It is taken from the papers on the 
subject laid before the Committee of Ministers, and, as will be 
seen, includes four sections of the Siberian railway and the 
important line to Petrovsk :—Construction from Zlataoosk and 
Miask to Cheliabinsk, about 50 versts, 500,000 roubles; surveys 
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from Cheliabinsk to the Central Siberian railway route at Tomsk, 
200,000 roubles; construction of the Ussuri section from Vladivo- 
stock, 2,900,000 roubles ; surveys from Graffsky to Khabarofka, 
100,000 roubles; construction from Vladikavkez to Petrovsk, on 
the Caspian, 1,000,000 roubles; construction of the small 
Saksagansky line from the Catherinensky railway, province of 
Catherinoslav, 22 versts, 5,400,000 roubles ; construction of the 
Chiatorky branch line from the Transcaucasus railway to run to 
certain deposits of manganese ore, 900,000 roubles ; surveys of a 
branch line to Satkinsk from the Samara Zlataoosk railway to 
connect with ironworks under the Minister of Imperial Domains, 
50,000 roubles; and the construction of roads as approaches to 
the above railways, 810,000 roubles. 


Russtan SuGar PropvuctTion 1890. — The Economiste 
Russe says that the production of sugar in Rusgia has sensibly 
increased compared with last year. From the opening of the 
1890-91 season to the Ist January 1891 the quantities prises en 
charge by the excise authorities in 223 establishments amounted to 
24,932,437 pouds (poud=36 lbs. avoirdupois), that is 3,537,520 
pouds or 164 per cent. more than during the corresponding period 
of the 1889-90 season. The increase in production is chiefly in 
the south-west region, and in the kingdom of Poland, where it 
exceeds 22 per cent., while for the central zone it only corresponds 
to 3} per cent. The manufacture of raw sugar has developed in 
all the governments of the south-west region and Poland, especially 
in that of Kiev, where it reaches 1,686,560 pouds or 28 per cent. 
In the central region, one of the chief producing governments, that 
of Kharkov, shows a large diminution, in fact more than 9 per cent. 


Tse DEVELOPMENT OF THE Russtan Marton [npustry.— 
The February number of the Deutsches Handels Archiv devotes 
an article to this subject, from which it appears that the industry 
has developed to such an extent within the last four years that 
Russia is being gradually enabled to cover her own requirements 
by manufacture. In 1881 the quantity of matches imported 
across the European frontier of Russia was 39,000 pouds, but 
from that time there has been a ‘steady decrease in these imports, 
and in recent years they have become quite insignificant; for 
instance, in 1854 the total imports were 42,667 pouds, and for 
each succeeding year they were as follows :—31,007 pouds, 
20,216 pouds, 8,786 pouds, 1,827 pouds, and in 1889, 372 pouds 
(the poud = 36 lbs. avoirdupois). 

In 1889 there were 864 pouds of matches exported from Russia. 
During the same year there were 312 match factories at work, 
which produced 139,704 millions of matches. It is not possible 
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to give comparative figures for 1888, as reliable returns have only 
been compiled since May of that year, that is, since the introduc- 
. tion of the match tax. The production for the period from May 
to the end of the year 1888 was 59,355 millions of matches, and 
there can be no doubt that the production of 1889 greatly 
exceeded that of the previous year. The average production per 
factory during eight months of 1888 was 213°5 million, and that 
for 1889, 447°8 million, although there were 34 more factories at 
work in the latter year. 

Of the factories at work during 1889, 77 per cent. manufactured 
phosphorus matches, 5:4 per cent. produced an article free from 
phosphorus, and 17-6 produced both kinds. The match tax 
yielded a revenue in 1889 of 4,222,795 roubles, exceeding the 
budget estimate by 3,029,000 r., or 46 per cent. 


Russtan AND Propuction 1Nn_ 1889. — It 
appears from an article under this heading published in the 
February number of the Deutsches Handels Archiv that the 
number of beer brewer's in working during 1889 in Russia 
(including Poland) was ,296, and of mead breweries, 551. Of 
the latter, 332 were carr.ed on in connexion with beer breweries 
and 219 were worked independently. The corresponding figures 
for 1888 are as follows :—Beer breweries, 1,323; mead breweries, 
550, of which 325 were in connexion with beer breweries and 225 
independent. From the excise duty of 16:7 copecks per vedro it 
is calculated that the quantity of beer produced in 1889 was 
32,149,530 vedros (86,803,731 gallons). There has been a steady 
decrease in the number of breweries within the past 10 years, 
while there is an increase in their production. 


ProvucTion OF THE Precious Metats in Russta.—The 
following is extracted from the French Bulletin de Statistique et 
de Legislation Comparée :—The total production of gold in Russia 
from 1879 to 1888 was, according to official statistics, as follows :— 

In 1879, 2,631 pouds (poud = 36 lbs.) ; 1680, 2,642 pouds ; 
1881, 2,244 pouds; 1882, 2,207 pouds; 1883, 2,181 pouds; 
1884, 2,178 pouds; 1885, 2,016 pouds; 1886, 2,040 pouds ; 
1887, 2,128 pouds ; and 1888, 2,147 pouds. 

The mines of Eastern Siberia furnish more than half this 
production. Their yield, however, has been constantly decreasing 
since 1885, but progress has been made with the Oural mines, 

Russia is third among the gold-producing countries, comin 
immediately after the United States and Australia. Thus of the 
whole world’s production in 1888, the United States supplied 
31 per cent., Australia 25, and Russia 22 per cent. 

The production of silver in Russia since 1879 has been as 
follows: in 1879, 697 pouds; 1880, 617 pouds; 1881, 576 pouds ; 
1882, 489 pouds; 1883, 450 pouds; 1884, 590 pouds; 1885, 
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687 pouds; 1886, 810 pouds; 1887, 939 pouds; and 1888, 
924 pouds. 

In 1888 the silver production of the whole world amounted to 
230,067 pouds ; the Russian proportion of this total was of little 
importance (0°4 per cent.), while the United States contributed 


more than 50 per cent, and Mexico more than 25 per cent. 


TatLow Trade OF Russta.—The foliowing is an extract 
from a recent report of the Belgian Consul-General at Moscow :— 

The principal houses of Northern and Central Russia engaged 
in the tallow export trade, are at St. Petersburg. This capital 
serves as an outlet for tallows coming from the distant regions in 
the Empire, notably the Governments of Siberia, Perm, Kazan, 
Samara, Orenburg, Saratow, &c. There are estimated to be in 
Russia nearly 400 works, which annually produce 2,000,000 pouds 
of tallow. The most important works are situated in the following 
governments :—Orenburg, Samara, Perm, St. Petersburg, Ekate- 
rinoslaw, Tambow, Cherson, and Moscow. 

The exportation is relatively small, the major part of the 

roduction of tallow being consumed by the candle and soap 

Saotostes. Among these establishments may be mentioned the 
factory of Krestofnikow Brothers, at Kazan, which annually uses 
more than 600,000 pouds of tallow of native origin, and the Neva 
Company, whose factories at Moscow and St. Petersburg consume 
almost as large a quantity of native tallow, and more than 
150,000 pouds of tallow imported from abroad. 

The exports amount, according to official data, to 186,958 pouds, 
distributed as follows :— 

By the Baltic Sea frontier, 65,857 pouds; Russo-Prussian 
_ frontier, 8,352 pouds; Black Sea frontier, 48,553 pouds; Sea of 
Azov frontier, 63,569 pouds ; Russo-Austrian frontier, 627 pouds. 

By the principal ports :—Taganrog, 63,530 pouds; Odessa, 
46,220 pouds ; St. Petersburg, 40,976 pouds ; Libau, 10,932 pouds 
Reval, 7,359 pouds; Port-Baitic, 3,154 pouds; Riga, 3,434 

uds. 
The principal countries of destination are :—Turkey, 107,419 
pouds; Germany, 41,706 pouds; England, 16,258 pouds; 
Netherlands, 15,846 pouds; France, 3,597 pouds. 

Up to the Ist August 1890 the exports had not exceeded 
100,000 pouds. 


TRADE BETWEEN Russia anD Cuina.—The Journal de la 
Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople for the 7th March says 
that, by reason of the opening of the Suez canal, trade between 
Russia and China has largely decreased; from 1885 to 1889 
Russia has lost 800,000 roubles in exports, and 13,000,000 roubles 
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in imports. Hong Kong and Shanghai have profited by this 
loss. Tonquin is about to add another route to China, the Russians 
also intend to build a railway between Hankow and Pekin, and 
from Pekin to the Russian frontier, where it will meet the Trans- 
Siberian. Meanwhile the province of Chandi has just been 
opened to Russian trade, 


THe oF SwepeN.—The population of Sweden 
is almost exclusively of pure Scandinavian origin. The United 
States Minister at Stockholm says, in his report dated 1st January 
last, that probably no other civilised country is inhabited by so 
unmixed a race. It is true that there are settled in the kingdom 
19,000 Finns, 6,400 Lapps, and about 3,000 Jews, but these 
and a few others of foreign extraction all put together only form 
a little more than one-half per cent. of the people. The popu- 
lation is still steadily increasing. On 31st December 1800 
Sweden numbered 2,347,303 inhabitants, on 3lst December 1889 
the population had increased to 4,774,409, having more than 
doubled during the 89 years of the present century. During the 
last 25 years Swedish emigration, chiefly to the United States, 
has been very large. American statistics show that in the decade 
1880-89 Sweden contributed to the United States over 400,000 
of the people, yet during the same 10 years she increased in 
round number 200,000 souls. The number of Swedes dwelling 
in the country, on farms or in villages, is comparatively very 
great. At the close of 1889 there were 3,890,667 persons living 
in the country, and only 883,742, or about 18°5 per cent. of the 
entire population, living in all the cities. Of late years, however, 
the cities are growing at the expense of the rural districts, and 
the desire for city life is slowly making itself felt in Sweden. 
There are but two large cities in Sweden, Stockholm with a 
population of 243,500, and Gothenburg, with 102,782, according 
to the census of 1889. Ne other city possesses 50,000 inhabitants. 
There is a noteworthy preponderance of females in Sweden. The 
statistics of 1889 show 143,669 more females than males, or in 
other words, for every 1,000 of the male sex there are to be found 
1,062 of the female sex. And this proportion was even greater 
in former times. In the year 1750, the earliest year for which such 
statistics are furnished, there were 1,124 females to every 1,000 
males. The Swedes attribute this state of things to the continued 
foreign wars waged by Sweden during the 17th and the earlier 
portions of the 18th centuries. During the last quarter of a 
century emigration has also contributed to keep up this inequality 
of the sexes, since for every 842 females there are 1,000 males, 
on an average among the Swedish emigrants. 
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Swepisn United States Minister at 
Stockholm, in a report dated Ist January last, says that the grain 
and pulse crops of Sweden for the year 1890 are alone estimated 
to be worth no less than 15,900,000/,, and the potato crop at 
3,200,000/. additional, giving a total of 19,100,0002 It should 
be stated that this potato crop is much below the average, being 
valued at 1,100,000/. less than in 1889. More than half the land 
cultivated is given up to oats, and that cereal now forms more 
than one-half in bulk of the grain crop. Rye and barley are 
next in importance, and only a small amount of wheat is grown. 
Although only about one-fifth of the crop, rye is yet the chief 
staple for food. The Swedes, however, find it more advantageous 
to grow oats, which they export in large quantities, chiefly to 
England, and they import rye principally from Russia. The 
average yearly export of oats for the last five years was, in round 
numbers, 200,000 tons, and the import of rye 150,000 tons. 
The Swedes of late years have turned their attention to dairying 
and to raising cattle and horses, for which branches of agriculture 
Sweden is peculiarly adapted from the excellent quality of grass 
on her fields and pastures. 

In 1889 Sweden exported butter to the value of nearly 
1,600,000/., live animals, chiefly cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, 
to the value of 500,000. ; pork, 250,000/., besides beef, eggs, and 
cheese valued at 32,000/., making a total export of nearly 
2,400,000/. in animals and their products. Sweden possesses 
8,027,000 acres of cultivated Iand. In addition to this the. 
country is exceptionally rich in natural meadows, the total area 
of which is estimated at not less than 4,329,000 acres, or 4:3 per 
cent. of the entire land surface. 

On the west or Norwegian coast of the peninsula where the effects 
of the Gulf Stream are most felt, rye ripens up to 69° north 
latitude, and both barley and oats up to 70°. In those high 
latitudes it has been noticed that barley is ready for the sickle 
in 90 days after sowing, the exact time required in the South 
of France. 

Small farms are the rule in Sweden, and the Swedish peasant 
generally owns the soil he tills. Of the entire arable land more 
than 66 per cent. is divided into farms whose cultivated area is 
between 5 and 50 acres each, and more than 23 per cent. into 
little homesteads where the farmer tills less than five acres. 
The number of farms where between 50 and 250 acres are under 
cultivation comprises only about 9 per cent., and large estates of 
more than 250 acres, less than 1 per cent. of the cultivated area 
of the kingdom. 


DevetormMeNt OF GermMaN TRADE witH Morocco.—The 
Belgian Consal at Tangier, in a recent report, gives the following 
statement of the values of the imports into that port from the 
principal countries of Europe in 1888 and 1889 :— 


. 
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England and Gibraltar, 258,999 in 1888, and 275,580/. in 
1889, an increase of 16,531/.; France and Algeria, 116,212/. in 
1888, and 133,837/. in 1889, an increase of 17,625/.; Germany 
(direct), 13,2951 in 1888, and 27,723/. in 1889, an increase of 
14,428/.; Spain, 7,665/. in 1888, and 8,421/. in 1889, an increase 
of 7561.; Belgium, 6,786/. in 1888, and 9,360/. in 1889, an 
increase of 2,574/. ; Netherlands, 1,716/. in 1888, and 1,1972. in 
1889, a decrease of 5191.; Italy, 4,2647. in 1889. Total, 
404,673/. in 1888, and 460,332/. in 1889, an increase of 55,6597. 


All countries having commercial relations with Tangier can 
oint to an increase in trade in 1889 (with the exception of the 
Netherlands which only supplies small quantities of gin and 
powdered sugar). 

England occupies the first place, and is responsible for about 
seven-twelfths of the total imports; her consignments consist 
principally of paraffin candles, coffee, Portland cement, sweet- 
meats, cottons (of which she has the monopoly), colours, cloths, 
groceries, metals, provisions and preserves, hardware, tobacco, tea, 
linen tissues, &c. 


France comes directly after England. The increase in her 
volume of business has been proportionately greater than that of 
Great Britain. France supplies this market with matches, bricks 
and tiles, limes, cement, cloths, drugs, flours, window glasses, 
plaster, raw silk, silks, sugar in loaves, tobacco, glassware, wines 
and liqueurs, &e. 

But the fact which attracts most attention is the development 
of German trade ; and yet the figures given above do not include 
the German goods coming vid T.ondon in the first months of the 
year 1889, before the establishment of a direct line of steamers 
(Atlas-Linie) which has at present regular departures every three 
weeks from Hamburg for Tangier and the other ports of the 
Morocco coast. The different articles imported by this route may 
be valued at about 40,0007. Germany sends to Tangier alcohol, 
arms and ammunition, candles, nails, cloth (article specially made 
for Morocco, forming the principal branch of German trade and 
figuring for 28,000/.), glasses and mirrors, sewing machines, papers, 
porcelains, hardware, raw silk, silks, sugar, glassware, &. 


“Tf the German trade at Tangier is constantly increasing,” 
writes the Belgian Consul, “it is because it adapts itself to all 
** the necessary elements: there are two or three regular services 
* of steamboats connecting Germany with the ports of Morocco; 
“ native merchants are established in the country, and supply the 
* manufacturers with the commodities necessary for the manufac- 
“ ture of the product required by their customers ; and finally, 
* facilities for credit and payment in Spanish money are granted 
“ to the purchasers by the German merchants.” 
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German Rariways, 1889-90.—The following are the main 
points of interest to be gathered from the official statistics 
published by the German Reichs-Eisenbahnamt in their yearly 
returns, Statistik der Eisenbahnen Deutchlands, 2s regards the 
working of railways in Germany during the year ended 30th 
March 1890. The total length of line open for traffic during this 
period was 41,221 kilometres (25,598 miles), of which 104 kilo- 
metres belonged to companies although worked by the State, and 
4,390 kilometres were both owned and worked by companies, 
The two last-named figures converted into English measure are 
65 and 2,726 miles respectively. The rolling stock of all railways 
either worked by or on behalf of the State consisted of 12,681 
locomotives, 23,523 passenger carriages with accommodation for 
999,239 passengers, 254,952 goods carriages capable of conveying 
2,510,092 tons of merchandise, and 1,557 mail carriages. The 
corresponding figures for privately owned and worked lines were 
855 locomotives, 1,881 passenger carriages with accommodation 
for 80,643 individuals, 18,007 goods carriages, and 90 mail 
carriages. The number of passengers conveyed on all lines, in- 
clusive of military, was 376,825,006, which, according to class, are 
distributed as follows :—Ist class, 2,081,945 ; 2nd class, 38,432,554 ; 
8rd class, 238,957,347 ; and 4th class, 90,182,944. 

The total weight of goods conveyed by all railways was 
212,093,339 tons, 19,007,247 tons of which were conveyed by 
railways both privately owned and worked. The total capital 
expended upon German railways up to the 30th March 1890 is 
given as 10,259,015,000 marks (512,951,000/.) or 258,268 marks 

r kilometre (20,3112. per mile). The receipts were as follows :— 
ie passengers 333 million marks, goods 873 millions, and 
receipts from other sources 58 millions, making a total of 1,264 
million marks, or 63 millions sterling ; as regards the expenditure 
it amounted to 698 millions of marks or 35 millions sterling, 
leaving a total sum of 28 millions sterling as representing the net 
receipts. 

‘Lhe total number of persons employed on the railways was 
315,729. 

In addition to the railways here dealt with and which are broad 
or ordinary gauge lines, particulars are also given as to narrow 
gauge railways, the total rolling stock of which consists of 177 
locomotives, 390 passenger carriages, and 4,151 goods carriages. 
The net receipts were 1,489,476 marks (74,474/.), and the number 
of persons employed 1,463. 


GreRMAN EmicGrATION, 1881-90.—The Reichsanzeiger of 
March 7th gives some interesting data, extracted from a German 
official source, which show that during the last 10 years 
1,337,207 Germans emigrated from home and foreign ports. 
As the result of many years’ observation it has been ascertained 
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that the province of West Prussia furnishes by far the greater 
number of emigrants; for instance, the number of emigrants per 
100,000 inhabitants in that province has been as follows in each 
of the years 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890 respectively: 991, 880, 
694, and 753. Posen ranks second in this respect, the corre- 
sponding figures being 532, 708, 583, and 630 respectively. The 
average number of emigrants per 100,000 inhabitants in the whole 
German Empire in these years was as follows: 210, 205, 186, and 
188, and, roughly, per 1,000 inhabitants of the whole Empire, in 
1890 there were two emigrants, as compared with eight in West 
Prussia and 6°5 in Posen. 

As regards countries of destination, the United States occupy 
the first place, the number of Germans emigrating thither in the 
last 10 years being 1,288,048, or 96°32 per cent. of the whole 
number of emigrants. Next comes Brazil, the total number of 
emigrants in the last 10 years to that country from Germany 
being 18,771, or 1:40 per cent. To other parts of America there 
emigrated in the said period 17,585, or 1°32 per cent.; to Africa, 
3,662, or 0°28 per cent.; to Asia, 1,232, or 0°09 per cent. ; and to 
Australia, 7,909, or 0°59 per cent. The number of Germans 
emigrating to Brazil in 1890 is considerably in excess of the number 
for the previous year, the figures for 1890 and 1889 being 4,096 and 
2,412, Pomerania being principally responsible for the increase. 

As regards the figures for 1890, it is stated that the statistics 
of Germans who have, during that year emigrated vid French 
ports, are not yet to hand, and that in consequence of this, as 
well as of the fact that reliable figures relating to German 
emigration vid Dutch ports for the years 1881-85 are wanting, 
the German Statistical Department feels bound to amend the 
figures for the 10 years 1881-90, their amended estimate, based 
upon observations in other years, being 1,356,980. 

It is estimated that during the period from 1851 to 1889 the 
total number of Germans who have emigrated amounts to at 
least three millions, or about 77,000 per annum. If, however, 
the last 10 years be considered, we find the average yearly 
emigration to be 135,000, which shows a considerable increase 
as compared with the preceding 20 or 30 years. 


Tosacco in GermMany.—The Reichsanzeiger of March 7th 
furnishes an abstract of the various returns published by the 
German Statistical Department, dealing with tobacco cultivation 
during the year ended June 30th, 1890. It appears that since 
1881 there has been a remarkable falling off in the area under 
tobacco cultivation, viz., from 27,248 hectares (hectare = 2°47 acres) 
in 1881 to 18,032 hectares in 1888, and 17,397 hectares in 1889, 
a falling off caused by the unsatisfactory financial results of the 
crops, as it appears that while the sum realised per hectare in 
1880 was 1,190 marks (mark = 1s.) it had fallen in 1888 to 
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640 marks. In 1889, however, there again appears to have been 
a considerable increase in the value realised per hectare, viz., 
1,037 marks, and the consequence has been that the year 1890 
shows an extension of the area under tobacco, the provisional 
returns showing the figure to be 20,195 hectares. As far as 
the yield is concerned the 1889 crop turned out very satisfactorily 
in most districts, and as to quality, with a few exceptions, there 
was every reason to be satisfied, good prices having in most cases 
been realised. The total amount of tobacco produced in 1889 was 
390,120 doppel-centners (doppel-centner = 220°4 lbs. avoirdupois) 
of dry roof-dried leaf, or 22°4 doppel-centners per hectare, as 
compared with 14°6 and 19°7 doppel-centners for the preceding 
year and for average of the 10 years 1880-89 respectively. The 
average price (inclusive of excise duty) of 100 kilos. of dry 
roof-dried leaf for 1889 was 81°9 marks, as compared with 
79°5 marks for the previous year (41s. 7d. and 40s. 5d. per cwt. 
respectively) and 75°2 marks for the average of the 10 years 
1880-89 (38s. 2d. per cwt.). 

The value of the tobacco imported into Germany for home 
consumption for the tobacco season of 1889-90, was 85,400,000 
marks, and that of the exports 5,200,000 marks. The amounts 
levied as Customs and excise duties during this period on tobacco 
were 41,500,000 marks and 11,900,000 marks respectively, the 
net revenue from both sources, after deduction of drawback on 
export, being 52,900,000 marks, or 1:08 marks per head of 
the population. The average consumption of tobacco per 
head during the four seasons 1886-87 to 1889-90 has been 
estimated to be 1°5 kilos. (about 3 lbs. 5 ozs. avoirdupois), showing 
an increase on the average consumption of the year immediately 
succeeding the tobacco-tax law of 1879, but not coming up to 
that of the 10 years immediately preceding that law. 


German MintaGE 1n 1890.—The Bulletin de Statistique et 
de Legislation comparée, in its February number published the 
following statistics of mintage operations in Germany in 1890 :— 

Gold pieces: 20-marks, 74,930,700 marks; 10-marks, 
26,640,190 marks; 5-marks, 9,590 marks. Total, 101,580,480 
marks. 

Silver pieces: 5-marks, 7,250 marks; 2-marks, 7,674 
marks; 1-mark, 7,074 marks; half-mark, 2,901 marks; one- 
fifth-mark, 13,002,699 marks. Total, 13,027,598 marks. 

Nickel pieces: 20-pfennigs, 1,002,113 marks; 10-pfennigs, 
1,010,119 marks; 5-pfennigs, 584,413 marks. Total, 2,596,645 
marks. 

Copper pieces: 2-pfennigs, 27 marks; 1-pfennig, 372,846 
marks. Total, 372,873 marks, 

Up to the 31st December 1889, the net total struck amounted 
to 2,935,367,715 marks. The pieces called in in 1890 form a total 
of 15,641,200 marks. 
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Up to the 31st December 1890, the net total struck amounted 
to 3,037,304,111 marks, This includes the mintings of 1890, 
which amount to 117,577,596 marks, 


Posiic Auctions In GermMany.—The Hamburger 
Handlesblatt for the 4th February announces that the cloth 
manufacturers of Aix-la-Chapelle and Burtscheid propose again, 
after the commencement of May, to sell a certain quantity of 
tissues at public auction at determined periods. A similar 
attempt was made last ey and did not give the results expected. 
It is expected at Aix that foreign buyers will take part in this 
new venture, and if this experiment succeeds, these public cloth 
auctions will become a regular institution. 


HELIGOLAND AS A Fisnine Station.—The Monde Economique, 
discussing the question as to the possibility of developing 
Heligoland as a fishing station for the German fisheries in the 
North Sea, says :— 

Heligoland was formerly, it is stated, notably in the sixteenth 
century, a very important fishing station. The herring then 
visited that part of the sea in great abundance. At the end of 
the seventeenth century the presence of this fish was not so 
frequent, and it is no longer met with to-day except in a certain 
district. But: it is none the less certain that there exist important 
banks in the German part of the North Sea at sufficient proximity 
that, in event of suitable improvements in the island, its shores 
may serve as a point of departure for regular fishing fleets. 

In the front rank of the works, which it is a question of 
executing in order to make Heligoland an important fishing 
station, figures that of the creation of a fishing port which may 
serve as a refuge for boats. The establishment of ice-houses and 
even of markets for the sale of fresh fish is also spvken of. The 
only fishery which is at all profitable in the Heligoland waters is 
that of the lobster, of which about 30,000 as an average have 
been taken in each of the last five years. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS AT THE Hague. 
—The Board of Agriculture have been advised by the Foreign 
Office that, according to a despatch from Mr. Conyngham Greene, 
the Government of the Netherlands have intimated their intention 
of affording their best assistance to the holding of an International 
Agricultural Congress at the Hague in the month of September 
1891, as proposed by the Permanent Commission of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Congress which met at Paris in 1889. 
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This congress, it is now announced, will accordingly assemble 
from the 7th to the 12th of September next. A commission will 
be appointed at the Hague to arrange for the reception of the 
members. 

The Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
who is acting as the English member of the Permanent inter- 
national Commission formed at Paris in 1889, has now communi- 
cated to the Board of Agriculture the official programme of the 
intended proceedings at the Hague. Inquiries with reference to 
the congress, and applications for copies of the original programme 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, 12, Hanover Square, London, W. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HorTICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT 
LuxemBure.—The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for the 7th 
March says that the agricultural and horticultural association of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg have decided to organise a 
general agricultural and horticultural exhibition on the occasion 
of the celebration in the Grand Duchy of the anniversary of the 
birth of the Grand Duke. 

This exhibition will be held at Luxemburg in the second half 
of the month of July next. It will comprise the following six 
divisions :— 

1. Native exhibition of breeding stock :—(a) horses ; (4) oxen; 
(c) pigs; (d) sheep; and (e) goats. 

2. International exhibition of products :—(a) of the farmyard ; 
(b) of agriculture ; and (c) of pisciculture. 

3. International exhibition of different tools, instruments, and 
machines used in agriculture, horticulture, and viticulture. 

4, International exhibition of the milk industry. 

5. International exhibition of different agricultural, horticultural, 
and forest products. 

6. International exhibition of the products of viticulture. 


Swiss Factory LeraisLatTion.—According to the United 
States Consul at Zurich, an interesting insight into the system 
and thoroughness with which the laws pertaining to hours of factory 
labour are administered in Switzerland is furnished by a recently 
published statement in the official journal of the canton of Zurich, 
showing the nusaber and nature of permits issued for working 
overtime during the year 1890, Seventy-nine such permits were 
issued in all, two of which, however, should be left out of con- 
sideration, inasmuch as they did not apply collectively to the 
operatives in the cotton mill to which they were issued, but only 
to a limited number of carpenters employed on Sundays in laying 
a new floor in one of the workrooms. 
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Of the other 77 permits, one was issued in January, 10 in 
February, 10 in March, six in April, five in May, three in June, 
two in July, 10 in August, five in September, five in October, 
11 in November, and nine in December. In one permit three 
separate establishments were included, and in each of three other 
permits two establishments belonging to the same firm. The 
grounds on which the permits were issued are various. Twenty- 
two of them are based on “ heavy orders, short delivery, pressing 
commands, behind-hand with the work, &c.” In eight other cases 
the ground for haste is more precisely stated, viz.: “military 
“ supplies, requirements of railroad traffic, printing time-tables, a 
* bulletin to be issued, work for securing the national museum.” 

Thirty-two permits had to be issued in consequence of intcrrup- 
tions of various natures in the factory work; 10 of these, for 
instance, were owing to “unforeseen interruption” (probably the 
influenza epidemic) and mostly in cotton mills; four were on 
account of construction of races, six for want of water, nine for 
repairs or additions, two for reorganisation of work, and one for 
no precise reason stated. 

In three instances the per:nits for extra working hours in cotton 
weaving and spinning mills were based on changes in the market. 
Unfortunately for the completeness of the report, it does not state 
by how much the 79 permits in question augmented, during the 
year, the aggregate working time of ali operatives in the canton, 
both collectively and per capita. This does not, however, 
affect the main fact that factory proprietors are here held to a 
strict accountability in regard to the number of hours’ work daily 
performed by each and every one of their employés. 


Lasour Exn1pition at Parts. —The Bulletin du Musée 
Commercial says that the organisers of the “ exhibition of labour,” 
held at Paris from July to November 1885, have decided that a 
new series of the exhibition should take place this year. In the 
same way as six years ago, the new exhibition is placed under the 
patronage of the Ministers of Commerce, Public Works, and 
Public Instruction, and it is to be presided over by M. Leon 
Ducret, President of the Chambre syndicale des industries 
diverses, 

The Palace of Industry at Paris has been granted to M. Ducret, 
from July to November 1891, for the establishment of this 
exhibition, into which articles are admitted free of Customs duty 
while the exhibition lasts; further reductions of 50 per cent. are 
granted, on the French railway system, for the carriage of articles 
exhibited. 

Foreigners are admitted to this exhibition. The latest date at 


which applications for participation may be made is the 30th April 
next. 


66622, 
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THE ConsuMPTION OF Foop 1n Paris.—A report, published 
in 1890 by the Direction of Paris Municipal Affairs, contains very 
complete information on the subject of the food supplied to the 
capital. The Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris extracts 
figures from this work :-— 

Meat.—Beef, veal, and mutton, 166,856,429 kilos. in 1889 

inst 161,933,457 kilos. in 1888; pork, and pork butchers 
meat, 26,762,723 kilos. against 24,666,192 kilos. ; horse-flesh, 
3,551,100 kilos: against 3,325,050 kilos. Total for 1889, 
197,170,252 kilos. against 189,524,699 kilos. 

As regards poultry and game, fruits and vegetables, fish, 
butter, and eggs, the following will show the extent of con- 
sumption :— 

Poultry and game, 27,639,480 kilos. in 1889 and 24,621,751 
kilos, in 1888 ; vegetables, 15,634,935 kilos. and 15,693,700 kilos. ; 
fish (superior, subject to octroi), 4,826,583 kilos. and 4,332,693 
kilos. ; fish (other, not taxed), 20,975,823 kilos, against 20,882,806 
kilos. ; mussels, 6,372,280 kilos. and 5,789,760 kilos. ; butters, 
19,960,241 kilos. and 18,823,870 kilos.; eggs, 22,780,072 kilos. 
and 21,469,885 kilos. ; dry cheeses, 5,997,954 kilos. and 5,380,837 
kilos.; oysters, 9,509,246 kilos. and 7,835,011 kilos.; truffles, 
truffied patés, poultry and game, 118,835 kilos. and 96,849 kilos. ; 
patés and preserves not truffled, 1,315,853 kilos. against 16,603,212 
kilos. ; salt, 18,648,592 kilos. and 16,603,212 kilos. Total for 
these different products, 153,779,894 kilos. against 142,950,302 
kilos. for 1888. 

The above figures show that the Parisian consumption of solid 
food was 351,950,146 kilos. in 1889 as compared with 332,875,001 
kilos. in 1888. 

It may be stated that at ordinary times the consumption of 
these products per head has varied but little, and can be estimated 
at 142°5 kilos, per inhabitant. 

As regards the beverages consumed, the following are the 
figures for 1889 and 1888 :— 

Wines, 4703,480 hectolitres in 1889 against 4,389,802 hectols. 
in 1888 ; beer, 353,122 hectols, and 261,844 hectols. ; cider, perry, 
and hydromel, 181,013 hectols. in 1889 and 178,750 hectols. in 
1888. 

The quantity of all descriptions of beverages brought into the 
capital for consumption in 1889 exceeded by 407,219 hectols. 
those of 1888. 

The following statement shows on the hypothesis of a stationary 
population, the consumption per head in Paris, of food products 
during the years 1887 and 1889, with the exception of fruits and 
vegetables, the quantity of which cannot be determined, even 
approximately :-— 

Bread, 140 kilos. in 1889, and 148 kilos. in 1887; fish 13°7 
kilos. in both years; oysters, 4 kilos. against 3°3 kilos.; poultry 
and game, 11°8 kilos. against 11°2 kilos.; butchers’ meat, not 
including horse-flesh, 712 kilos. in 1889, against 67°1 kilos. in 
1887 ; pork-butchers’ meat, 11°4 kilos, against 10°3 kilos. ; butter, 
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8°5 kilos. against 7°7 kilos.; salt, 7°9 kilos. against 7:1 kilos. ; 
dry cheeses, 2°6 kilos. in both years; eggs, 9°7 kilos, against 9°1 
kilos.; wine, 303 litres against 182 litres; cider, perry, and 
hydromel, 77 litres against 7°5 litres; and beer 15:1 litres 
against 1 1-2 litres. 


A Frencx Derinition or “ Coe@nac.”—The Berliner Bérsen 
Zeitung of March 11th, in a paragraph headed as above, says :— 
“ What do they understand by the word ‘ Cognac’ in France ?” 
The district of Charente is the place of origin of real Cognac,” 
and has during the last seven years produced an annual average 
of 20,000 hectolitres, while the annual export by France of liquor 
known as “ Cognac” has exceeded seven times this quantity. In 
trade we usually understand by “ Cognac ” a brandy obtained by 
the distillation of wine, and which was formerly known as 
Franzbranntwein, that is, “ French brandy ;’ but it has been 
shown by analysts, as also in a bulky volume issued by the State 
Department of Hygiene, that there is no reliable means of distin- 
guishing real brandy as distilled from wine from the spurious 
stuff. It will nevertheless be interesting to those in the trade to 
learn the decision of a French court of law as to what it under- 
stands by the word “Cognac.” A merchant of Angouléme who 
bought brandy in Valenciennes and labelled it ‘‘ Cognac ” was 
prosecuted for so doing, but was acquitted on the ground that the 
word “ Cognac” is not to be exclusively understood as descriptive 
of the place of production, but often, as in the present instance, 
as descriptive of the nature of the product. According to this 
decision it is then to be regarded as sufficient when labels announce 
the nature of goods to which they are affixed, and it is not 
requisite that the contents of a bottle should have been produced 
in the place mentioned on the label. This fundamental decision 
is, however, not consistent with sentences pronounced by various 
French law courts upon manufacturers of sparkling wines, who 
have been heavily fined for introducing into trade wines which 
they described as “ Champagne,” and which had undergone a 
similar process to that of the genuine article, but had not been 
made from wine grown in the Champagne district. 


Forestry IN France.—According to the Economiste F'rangais, 
M. Boucart, Conservator of Forests, has recently published a 
work on the decadence of the forest wealth in France. 

The extent of wooded land is 22,686,950 acres, nearly one- 
seventh of the territory. According to M. Boucart, the products 
of felling produced more than 1,280,000/. before 1880; it fell to 
960,0002 from 1881 to 1885, and at the present time does not 
exceed 840,000/, 
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’. In the east, the decrease amounts to from 30 to 40 per cent. 
sometimes even 50 per cent. For wood intended for the pro- 
duction of charcoal, the loss is about 64 per cent. In the Nievre 
the value of firewood has decreased largely. In Central France 
forest woods have diminished in value. Planks realised 20/. per 
1,000; now they fetch little more than 12/. 10s. Wood for 
sawing, having to meet the competition of northern wood, has 
little by little been abandoned. Lastly, in the Pyrenees, deal has 
diminished in value by 40 per cent. 

As regards proprietorship, the forests are distributed as follows : 
The State owns 2,388,780 acres; communes and public establish- 
ments, 5,164,240 acres, and private individuals, 15,134,670 acres. 
M. Boucart estimates the annual depreciation of forest wealth at 
3,640,000 The diminution for the State alone amounts to 
440,000/. annually. 

The importation of foreign woods, which amounted to only 
2,000,000/. in 1850, is at the present time 6,400,000, after 
having reached at one time 11,120,000. 


NATURALISATIONS IN FRANCE IN 1890. — The Economiste 
Frangais for the 14th March, commenting on the French returns 
on naturalisation in 1890, says :— 

Naturalisations, properly so called, have shown a considerable 
increase since the law of the 26th June 1889. For the period 
comprised between the law of 1867 and that of 1889, the annual 
average of naturalisations was 562. Now, not including Algeria 
and the lrench colonies, the number of naturalisations granted by 
decree to adult persons, which was 2,943 in the preceding year, 
was, in 1890, 5,984. 

Of these 5,984, there were 4,796 men (against 2,524 the 
preceding year) and 1,188 women naturalised. 

The 4,796 men naturalised in 1890 include 3,492 married 
persons, 1,143 bachelors, 161 widowers or divorced; the latter 
form a very small proportion. It is shown that 1,309 were 
Italians, 1,052 Alsatians or Lorrains, 1,034 Belgians, &c. 

It should be added that 3,160 children, born for the greater 
part in foreign countries, have become French by virtue of the 
decree conferring naturalisation on their parents. An almost 
equal number of children belonging to foreigners naturalised in 
1890 are French by reason of declarations made in their name, or 
in full title and independently of any special measure, by the 
simple effect of the dispositions of the law, as born in France of 
foreigners who themselves were born there. 

In Algeria the number of persons naturalised, including 29 
natives admitted to the privileges of citizenship, is 1,267 (of whom 
men number 1,152); it should be noted that the figure is less by 
279 than that of 1889. In Tunis there were 27 naturalisations ; 
5 in Cochin China, 10 in Annam and Tonquin, and 4 in New 
Caledonia. 
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The departments showing the largest number of naturalisations 
are: Seine, 1,937; Bouches-du-Rhéne, 533; Le Nord, 337; 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, 323; Var, 161; Siene-et-Oise, 140; Marne,- 
110; Rhéne, 89. 


Frencu Savines Banks In 1890.—The following particulars 
as to the position of French savings banks on the 31st December 
1890 are extracted from the February number of the Bulletin de 
Statistique et de Législation Comparée, 

Postal Savings Banks.—The number of new accounts opened 
in 1890 was 347,805 as compared with 293,129 in 1889, 
representing an increase of 54,676, or 18°65 per cent. The total 
number of accounts open at the end of last year was 1,502,870, 
an increase of 201,127 or 15°45 per ceni. over 1889. The 
deposits made during last year amounted to 10,479,610/, an 
increase of 2,143,190/ The total amount due to depositors on 
the 3lst December 1890 was 16,538,000/. against 13,282,956/. in 
1889, or an increase of 24°50 per cent. 

Private Savings Banks—There were 535,034 new depositors 
in 1890, an increase of 55,083 or 11°48 per cent. over 1889. 
The number of accounts open on the 31st December 1890 was 
5,759,856 against 5,538,638 in 1889, an increase of 221,218 or 
4 per cent. During last year 34,778,776/., representing an in- 
crease of 4,156,680/. or 13°58 per cent. over 1889, was deposited. 
The amount standing to the credit of depositors on the 31st 
December last was 116,249,210/., an increase of 8,905,380/. or 
8°3 per cent. over the corresponding amount for 1889. 

Taking the Government and private banks together, the number 
of accounts open is 7,262,726, and the total amount due to 
depositors 132,787,210/, 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE MarRKs 1N FRaNcE.—The French 
Journal Officiel for the 28th February publishes a decree of the 
French President, dated the 27th February, laying down regu- 
lations respecting the formalities to be observed in the depusit 
and publicity of trade marks and other measures necessary for 
the execution of the French trade marks law. 


TRADE BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED KinapomM.—The 
following statement, compiled from returns furnished to the Board 
of Trade by the Customs, shows the trade between Spain and the 
United Kingdom during each of the months for the quarter ended 
the 31st March last, and during each quarter comprised between 
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lst April 1890 and 31st March 1891, compared with the several 
corresponding periods of the previous twelve months :— 


: Exports of British and | Exports of Foreign 
United Kingdom from | Produce from and Colonial 
Spain United Kingdom Produce from United 
to Spain. Kingdom to Spain, 
1890. | 1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 1891. 
Month : z £ £ £ £ £ 
January - - | 1,041,898 929,389 364,247 404,604 48,078 52,797 
February - - + | 7,752,387 970,071 408,828 488,096 51,278 49,015 
March 967,851 819,158 497;798 497,010 60,275 49,614 


Total for Quarter 3,162,181 2,718,618 1,270,862 1,839,710 | 760,926 | 151,426 


Quarter ended : 


30th June - - | 2,679,905 2,997,540 991,751 1,276,366 | 790,866 | 181,894 
30th September - | 2,376,390 2,617,156 1,076,420 1,252,919 | 766,844 } 182,100 
81st December - 3,512,345 3,744,526 1,095,551 1,177,635 | 778,920 | 175,877 
3ist March - - | 38,762,137 2,718,618 1,270,362 1,389,710 | 760,026 | 151,426 


Total for Year - | 77,670,777 | 12,077,840 4,418,784, 5,046,630 | 696,856 | 691,297 


Wine Propvorion 1n Itaty.—The Economiste Francais for 
the 7th February reproduces the following series of estimates of 
the wine production of Italy, prepared by the Italian Director- 
General of Agriculture :— 

1879-1883 (average), 36,760,000 hectolitres; 1884, 20,446,326 
hectolitres ; 1885, 24,636,495 hectolitres ; 1886, 37,944,781 hecto- 
litres; 1887, 34,250,536 hectolitres ; 1888, 32,511,399 hectolitres ; 
1889, 21,139,100 hectolitres ; and 1890, 27,847,200 hectolitres. 

The 1890 production has been provisionally estimated at 
27°8 million hectolitres. 

Italian wines exported to France (vins ordinaires in casks and 
others) represent, according to French statistics, 2,703,000 hecto- 
litres in 1887; 1,040,000 in 1888; 101,500 in 1889; and 
19,800 in 1890. 


Tue Iranian Hat Inpustry.—The Handels Museum of 
March 3rd announces that the Society of Italian Hat Manufac- 
turers, having its centre at Naples, has held there a meeting at 
which it was decided to address a memorandum to the municipal 
authorities, calling attention to the critical condition of the hat 
industry, which is suffering from the effects of foreign competition, 
and to the constantly increasing number of the unemployed 
belonging to the-trade, and, at the same time calling upon the 
authorities to protect the trade by the imposition of a communal 
tax upon imported hats. The Commercio, referring to the matter, 
says that this movement is by no means uncalled for; this trade, 
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which, until quite recently, had given employment to hundreds of 
families, and in which 521,373 lire (20,855/.) were expended 

early for manufacture alone, has almost ceased to exist. For a 
Law time there has been a preference in Italy for foreign goods. 
Still, as long as foreign countries, and especially England, sent in 
articles of the best quality only, no complaint was heard, as the 
importers could not compete in point of price, but since such rapid 
progress has been made in England in the manufacture of hats by 
machinery, competition both as regards quality and price is 
becoming too severe. Prior to the commencement of the present 
crisis the weekly output of the 18 chief hat factories of Naples 
‘was 3,926 hats; that of the 17 less important factories was 
2,500 hats. The yearly wages of the Neapolitan hat makers who 
were registered by the Societa universale det cappellai amounted to 
600,000 lire (24,0002). Now, however, several manufacturers 
have become bankrupt, others have closed their establishments, 
and the rest have reduced their output to a minimum, Under 
such circumstances it is not surprising that there should arise a 
ery for help. 


Tue Eee Trape or Austria-Hungary. — The French 
Consul-General at Buda-Pesth, in his last report upon the egg 
trade of Austria-Hungary, says that the world’s egg trade is 
gradually acquiring increased importance. It is only a few years 
ago that Austria-Hungary began to play an important part in it. 
Its example has been since followed by Russia, Roumania, and 
other countries. 

Last year the export of eggs from Austria-Hungary was 
particularly active. In 1889, from January to October, it 
amounted to 457,789 metric quintals gross. During the same 
period of 1890 it reached 484,039 metric quintals, or an excess of 
26,300 metric quintals over 1889. 

England and Germany are the principal consumers of Austrian 
eggs. They are chiefly sent to the latter country, although there 
is an import duty of 3 marks per 100 kilogrammes. From 
January to the end of October 1890 Germany imported 487,426 
metric quintals of eggs, of which 290,707 came from Austria- 
Hungary and 164,893 from Russia. The ges imported from 
these two countries are not exclusively kept for food, a part is 
intended for industry, which uses large quantities of them. 

The import of eggs into Germany amounted, from January to 
the end of October 1889, to 437,369 metric quintals. The same 
period of 1890 shows an increase of 50,057 metric quintals, 


Coat TraDE or Syria.—According to a report by the 
Belgian Consul-General at Beyrouth, the consumption of coal at 
that place and in the adjacent localities has increased in such 
proportions that it is now double what it was in 1882. The 
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causes of the increased consumption of coal in Syria are as 
follows :— 

1. The constantly-increasing needs of the silk factories, which 
are becoming more numerous in the plain and in the mountain, 
and of which some have recently been established at Tripoli, in 
Syria, and its environs. It is now proved that for land which is 
adapted to it, the mulberry plantations are, on an average, the 
most productive culture of the country, as they extend yearly, 
and the silk industry is developing in the same proportions. 

2. A factory for cast-iron wares recently established at Beyrouth 
(it receives the raw iron from England and Belgium), aad some 
new furnaces, take very large quantities of coal. ; 

3. The establishment at Beyrouth of gas-works, which have 
already been in operation two years, has increased the imports of 
coal from 1,500 to 2,000 tons per annum. 

4. The port works have necessitated the construction of a 
temporary railway several kilometres long. This railway con- 
sumes a certain quantity of coal. 

Beyond these causes for the increased consumption of coals in 
Syria, in considering the future several other factors should not 
be lost sight of, such as the coaling of steamers when the port of 
Beyrouth is finished. At present, by reason of the difficulties met 
with in the roadstead, ships never supply themselves at Beyrouth, 
except in case of necessity or as the result of some accident. 

Finally, the different projected railway lines terminating at the 
port of Beyrouth, and of which one at least will be certainly 
constructed in a few years, will contribute also to the extension of 
the import of coal into that port. 

The silk factories exclusively use briquettes, which all come 
from France. During the yeas 1890 the French coal syndicate 
at Marseilles imported 5,000 tons of them, and the Rochebelle 
company at Marseilles 6,000, or together 11,000 tons, consumed 
almost exclusively by the local spinning mills. 

French briquettes at present cost, including all expenses, from 
32s. 9d. to 33s. 7d. per ton, and are sold retail at from 36s. 
to 36s. 9d. The middlemen at Beyrouth have thus a margin of 
about 10 per cent. 

As regards English coals for furnaces, &c., they arrive generally 
by steamers from Cardiff. Their present price is about 26s., 
including cost of freight and assurance to Beyrouth. The 
consumption there in 1890 was about 2,000 tons. 


CorFErE CULTIVATION 1N S1aM.—In an article advocating the 
cultivation of the coffee plant in Siam, the Bangkok Times has 
the following :— 

We have on several occasions adverted to the possibilities of 
Siam as a future and profitable field for the cultivation of the 
coffee plant, and it now appears from data recently gathered that 
we were right in our former premises, At the present moment 
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coffee cultivation, in a suitable locality and under favourable 
conditions, offers more remunerative prospects than any other 
agricultural enterprise. The visible supply of coffee in the 
market and in the immediate future by no means equals the 
prospective demand, such as the experience of late years has 
taught us to suppose. Java at the present time does not export 
more than one-third of the amount which that island used to 
produce. Ceylon exports have fallen from 1,000,000 cwt. to 
some 20,000 cwt. Indian exports have fallen in like proportion, 
whilst the emancipation of the slaves and the late political and 
social revolution has caused the exports of the Brazils to assume a 
more than usually indefinite estimate. To this latter country we 
must still, however, look to the supply of coffee for the world’s 
consumption, as has been the case for many years past. . 

In Siam coffee grows plentifully, notably in Couentiinein and 
it is asserted that as yet there is in that province no sign of the 
leaf disease which has involved in ruin the coffee industry of the 
countries above mentioned. Here, then, planters in Siam have a 
source from whence to obtain their seed and plants, and it would 
seem to be an urgent need that the Siamese Government should 
at once prohibit. the import of seed and plants from any other 
coffee-growing country, as without doubt the leaf disease is 
prevalent in all coffee from Ceylon to Samoa, including the Straits 
Settlements and the protected Malay States. To give an idea of 
the prospects of successful coffee cultivation, “ good ordinary ” 
coffee, when it was quoted at 84s. to 90s. per cwt., was thought to 
be well priced and very remunerative, but at the present time 
110s. to 115s. per cwt. is a common price. Liberian coffee, 
formerly quoted at 55s. to 65s., now readily fetches 90s. to 100s. 
Stocks in London and at the principal European ports used to be 
very high, and the consumption barely kept pace with the supply, 
whereas at the present time stocks are unprecedently low and the 
demand great, with every prospect of their remaining so for an 
indefinite period in the future. 

Although some months would be necessarily expended in attend- 
ing to such detail as clearing of the jungle and burning the fellings, 
a coffee plantation could be started, and on a fair way to becoming 
a very valuable property, in a short space of time, and the opinion 
of some is that money put into such an undertaking in Siam would 
show much better returns than if expended in mining. 


CuLTuRE IN S1am.—The United States Consul-General 
at Bangkok, in his last report to the State Department at 
Washington, has the following with regard to silk culture in 
Siam 

The manufacture of silk in Siam is confined entirely to the 
Laos villages scattered throughout the country, and to the 
Cambodians residing in the south-eastern provinces bordering on 
Cambodia. The Siamese proper know nothing of rearing the 
silk-worm, an art which has been transmitted to the Laos through 
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successive generations. The centres of silk productions in Siam 
are Korat, an ancient walled city, 130 miles north-east of Bangkok, 
and Battimbong, 200 miles to the south-east. Beautiful cloths, 
interwoven with gold and silver thread, are woven at Chiengmai, 
and a quantity of raw silk is annually exported from Hluang 
Prabang, on the Me-kong river, to Chiengmai, one of the principal 
Laos States bordering on Burmah. The raw silk exported from 

kok is sent to India, where it is mixed with the finer grades 
of Indian silks and woven into the better qualities of piece-goods, 
In many of the provinces the production of silk is annually 
diminishing, owing to the fact that foreign cotton goods are finding 
a market in these States, and the natives find that the time spent 
in the rearing of the silk-worm and the manufacture of cloth can 
be more profitably occupied in other avenues of industry. 

The industry is confined solely to the women, who cultivate 
the mulberry tree and weave the silk in scarves and panoungs. 
The silk-worm is reared in the wet season, when the tree is in 
full leaf, as only a small supply of leaves can be obtained in the 
dry season. As the silk is intended for their own use, they are 
careless in the rearing of the worm, and their rude instruments 
make the reeled silk of varying size and strength. 

The annual export of raw silk shipped from the port of Bangkok 
is less than 100,000 dollars, and no silk fabrics of any kind are 
exported. 


Extent oF Foop ADULTERATION IN THE UnttTEeD States.— 
Bradstreet’s for the 28th February, writing with regard to the 
subject of food adulteration in the United States, says :— 

There is now before Congress a Bill which purports to embody 
necessary regulations for preventing food adulteration. The 
seventh paragraph of this Bill states: “That an article of food or 
** drug which does not contain, within the knowledge of the seller, 
** any added provisions or ingredient, shall not be deemed to be 
“ adulterated.” According to statements of Government and 
State chemists, few instances have been found in which adultera- 
tions could be considered injurious to health. Such as have been 
so pronounced have been due in almost every instance to secondary 
causes, and were not within the power of the manufacturers to 
prevent, such as have resulted from exposure to substances such 
as tin upon which acids in the food product react, thus forming a 
oe Examples of such poisonous adulterants are furnished by 

. Harrington to the State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 
These are of lemonade and sarsaparilla contained in bottles 
provided with patent stoppers composed of metallic lead, which, 
being in constant contact with the acid liquids, was readily acted 
upon by the latter, which were thereby converted from harmless 
drinks into subtle poisons. 

Very few of the spices which are sold in our markets are not 
adulterated, but these are harmless. 

Government chemists have from a large number of samples 
fixed adulterants of various spices as follows: Those of allspice 
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are spent cloves, clove stems, cracker dust, ground shells or 
charcoal, mineral colour and yellow corn. Those of cayenne are 
rice flour, salt, yellow corn, turmeric, and mineral red. Cassia— 
ground shells, crackers, turmeric, and minerals. Cinnamon—- 
cassia, peas, starch, mustard hulls, turmeric, minerals, cracker 
dust, and burnt shells. Cloves—spent cloves, clove stems, 
minerals, allspice, roasted shells, wheat flour, and peas. Ginger— 
cereals, turmeric, mustard hulls, cayenne, and peas. Mace— 
cereals or starch, buckwheat and wild mace. Nutmeg—cereals 
and wild nutmeg. Pepper—pepper dust, ground crackers, rice, 
mustard hulls, charcoal, cocoanut shells, cayenne beans, bran, and 
yellow corn. Mustard—cereals, turmeric, peas, yellow cornmeal, 
ginger, and gypsum. 

The following table, prepared by Professor S. A. Lattimore, 
gives the maximum per cent. to which these spices are adulterated, 
as proved by tests of a large number of samples :— 


Per Cent. 
Mustard - - - - 66°6 
Ginger - - - 
Allspice - - - 70°4 
Cinnamon - - - - 818 
Cassia - - - - 57-1 
Nutmeg - - - - 40°0 
Cloves - - 
Black pepper - - - - 700 
White pepper - - - 
Red pepper - - - 
Mace - - - - 50°0 


Tue Horse Trade THE Unrrep Srates.—The following 
is an extract from Bradstreet’s for the 14th March last :— 

Some idea of the importance of the horse as a commercial 
factor may be gathered from the fact that among the farm animals 
of the land horses are worth more than the mules, the sheep, the 
hogs, the milch cows, or the oxen. It is estimated that on the 
lst January last there were 14,056,750 horses on the farms and 
ranches of the United States, worth, on the average, 67 dols. 
apiece, and valued in all at 941,823,222 dols. Next in money 
rank of the domestic animals came the oxen and other cattle— 
exclusive of milch cows—valued at 544,127,908 dols., and 
numbering 36,875,648. Milch cows were third, with a valuation 
of 346,397,900 dols. The sheep, concerning which the politicians 
are so solicitous, are worth 108,397,447 dols., or about one-third 
as much as the horses. The hogs are worth 210,193,923 dols., 
and the mules 178,847,370 dols. The New England States report 
no mules whatever, while Texas, Tennessee and Missouri each 
have over 200,000. 

These figures as to horses, though enormous in their aggregate, 
by no means cover all the horse-flesh of the country. Reports of 
the Massachusetts assessors show that on lst May last there were 
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178,742 horses in the State. The National Agricultural Depart- 
ment credits Massachusetts with only 63,200 horses on its farms, 
so that there must be 115,000 horses used in business or for 
pleasure. If this ratio is true of the other States the total 


number of horses in the country must be over 25,600,000, and 
at ap average valuation of 67 dols. they must be worth over 
1,700,000,000 dols. The ratio would not hold true in the 
agricultural States, but on the other hand the horses owned in 
cities and towns would average much more than 67 dols. in value. 

According to the Department of Agriculture the average value 
of farm horses has risen from 58°44 dols. to 67 dols, during the 
last decade. 


PRopucTION IN THE Srates.—The following 
information respecting slate production in the United States is 
extracted from a census report from the Division of Mines and 
Mining, under the charge of Mr. David T. Day, of the United 
States Geological Survey. It is prepared by Dr. William C. Day, 
special census agent in charge of stone, and is issued by 
Mr. Robert P. Porter, superintendent of census :— 

Production.—The total value of all slate produced in the 
United States in 1889 is 717,6802. Of this amount, 578,180/. is 
the value of 828,990 squares of roofing slate, and 139,500/. is the 
value of slate for all other purposes besides roofing. 

As compared with the statements of the tenth census report of 
1880 on stone, the roofing slate product of 1889 is nearly twice as 
great in number of squares and in value. A consideration of the 
slate used for purposes other than roofing appears to have been 
omitted from the tenth census report. The total value of all 
slate produced in 1889 is more than twice as great as that 
considered in the tenth census. 

_ According to “ Mineral Resources of the United States, 1888,” 
the total number of squares of roofing slate produced in that 
year is 662,400, valued at 427,800/. 

Distribution of the Quarries.—Twelve States at present produce 
slate. A line drawn on the map from Piscataquis county, 
Maine, to Polk county, Georgia, and approximately following 
the coast outline, passes through all the important slate-producing 
localities. According to amount and value of product, the most 
important States are, in the order named, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
Maine, New York, Maryland, and Virginia. In the remaining 
six States productive operations are of limited extent, and in 
the case of Arkansas, California, and Utah of very recent date. 

Inasmuch as in slate quarrying the initial operations are those 
of stripping and excavating, preliminary to actual output, some 
time must necessarily elapse before any returns for labour can 
be realised. This explains why the expenses incurred in Arkansas, 
California, and Utah exceed markedly the value of the output in 
those States. 

The 12 States referred to do not include all those in which 
merchantable slate is known to exist, since discoveries promising 
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good results for the future have been made in a number of 
other States, among which may be specially mentioned Tennessee, 
where operations of production are beginning. 

The slate quarrymen of the country, and to a considerable 
extent the firms operating the quarries, are either Welsh or of 
Welsh descent, many of them having learned the methods of 
quarrying slate in the celebrated quarries of Wales. 

The quarries are operated on an average of about 220 days in 
the year. The idle days are the result of rainy weather and 
holidays. The first day of every month is regarded as a holiday 
by the Welsh quarrymen, and no work is ever done by them on 
Saturday afternoons. 

The average wages for the entire country paid to foremen or 
overseers is 10s. 4d. per day ; for quarrymen and millmen, 6s. 6d. ; 
for mechanics, 6s. 10d.; for labourers, 5s. 34d.; and for boys, 
3s. 2d. ‘The highest wages are paid in California, while those 
paid in the most important regions naturally approximate more 
closely the figures above given as the averages. The following 
figures represent the average daily wages paid in Pennsylvania : 
Foremen, 9s. 4}d.; quarrymen, 7s. 10d.; mechanics, 6s. 5d.; 
labourers, 5s. 10d., and boys, 3s. 04d. In the Vermont and New 
York region foremen receive an average of 11s. 0}d.; quarrymen 
and millmen, 7s. 44d.; mechanics, 8s. 24d.; labourers, 6s. 34d., 
and boys, 3s. 84d. 


Toe Inpusrry 1N THE UNITED SratEs. — 
Bradstreet’s for the 21st February has the following :— 

An interesting feature of the woollen manufacturing situation 
is the number of new wills being built or projected in the west. 
Since the first of the year it has been reported that a woollen mill 
has been projected at Rosedale, Kan.; the Commercial Club of 
Albuquerque, N. M., is negotiating with woollen manufacturers, 
whom it hopes to induce to move there; the new Minneapolis 
Woollen Mills are being equipped as rapidly as possible; there 
is reported a probability that a woollen mill will be built at 
Belton, Tex.; at Marshall, Tex., the ground has been purchased 
for a mill and work on its construction is to begin soon; at San 
Antonio a company is said to be organising for wool manufactur- 
ing; at Granville, Tenn., the establishment of a woollen plant is 
receiving serious altention, and announcements are made of woollen 
mills to be erected at Charlestown, W. Va., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

On the other hand there is little woollen mill construction going 
on or contemplated at the east. Mills already established there 
are for the greater part employed, but there seems no inclination 
to extend operations much. A few enlargements have been 
reported since the first of the year, either as in progress or 
contemplated. The locations of improvements of this nature are 
Dexter, Me., Gilsum, N.H., Newfane, N.Y., Clinton, Mass., 
Lawrence, Mass., Somerville, N.J., Woonsocket, R,I., Passaic, 
N.J., and Warrensburgh, N.Y. It is also reported that the 
woollen mills at Bowling Green, Ky., will be enlarged; that the 
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same is to be done to the Jefferson, Tex., woollen mills; that 
the Waukau Woollen Company, of Waukau, Wis., will have a 
plant in operation at Prairie du Chien by ist July, and that the 
stock of the Milwaukee Worsted Mills Company is to be increased 
by 80,000 dols., with which to purchase new machinery and other 
improvements, 

Many of the wollen mills of the country are running on full 
time, and some even on increased hours. The worsted companies 
seem to be doing a good business. Work has been resumed at 
the large Geneva Worsted Mills at Wanskuck, R.I., which fire 
recently damaged severely, and it is said they have awarded the 
contract for a new mill which is to furnish employment for 100 
people. Yet on the whole the makers and importers of woollen 
machinery find business dull. 

The woollen dress goods makers of New England are sold 
ahead for almost the entire season’s run. Several large mills 
refuse delivery before June. As for some time past the knitting 
industry is in a fairly prosperous condition judging from reports 
of new knitting and hosiery mills started and of old ones resuming 
business. 


Tue AREA AND PorpuLaTION or ALASKA.—A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Press states that “one of the curious features 
“ of the population census, which has just developed, is that 
* in Alaska the settlement of the country is so thin that the 
“ method of calculating the population is just the reverse of 
“ that used in all other parts of the United States. Elsewhere 
“ the population is reckoned by the number of inhabitants to the 
*‘ square mile. In Alaska they reckon the number of square 
“ miles to the inhabitant. It is found to be nearly 19; that is, 
“ if the population of Alaska was distributed evenly over the 
** territory, each of the inhabitants would be set down in a tract 
** of land containing 19 square miles.” 


PropuctTion oF Bauxite IN ARKANSAS.—Bradstreet’s for 
the 7th March has the following :— 

It has recently been reported to the Government that extensive 
deposits of bauxite exist in Arkansas in irregular patches. As 
this mineral has only hitherto been found in small quantities, and, 
with the exception of a single bed in Georgia, never before in 
the United States, “the find is likely to prove a valuable one.” 
The growing demand for the better class of refractory crucibles 
and tiles has caused an increased use of this mineral ; and as it is 
also employed in some of the aluminium processes and for the 
manufacture of alum and aluminate of soda, the discovery is of 
great commercial interest. 
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Tar ANTHRACITE Coau-FIeELDs OF PENNSYLVANIA.—I an 
bulletin issued by Mr. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of 
Census, the following particulars in regard to the anthracite coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania are given :— 

The anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania are situated in the 
eastern part of the State, and extend about equal distances 
north and south of a line drawn through the middle of the State 
from east to west, in the counties of Carbon, Columbia, Dauphin, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Northumberland, Schuylkill, Sullivan, and 
Susquehanna, and known under three general divisions, viz., 
Wyoming, Lehigh, and Schuylkill regions. Geologically they are 
divided into five well-defined fields or basins, which are as 
follows :—Northern, Western Northern, Eastern Middle, Southern, 
Western Middle. 

The total production of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania duri 
the calendar year 1889 was 40,665,152 tons of 2,240 lbs. 
(equal to 45,544,970 tons of 2,000 lbs.), valued at the mines at 
65,718,165 dollars, or an average of 1°61,%; dols, per long ton, 
including all sizes sent to market. 


Tae Rami: Industry Mexico.— The following notes 
with reference to the experimental cultivation of ramie in Mexico 
are extracted from an article recently published by the Mexican 
Financial Review :— 

More than ordinary interest attaches to the visit of President 
Diaz, accompanied by the members of his Cabinet and many 
prominent business men of the city of Mexico, to the ramie planta- 
tions of General Pacheco at Motzorongo. | 

So far as these experiments have yielded any results it has 
certainly been demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
Mexico offers advantages and facilities for the cultivation of the 
ramie industry far superior to those of any other country. 

The demand for this fibre continues to grow and the market 
price remains firm. All circumstances point to the fact that this 

roduct is destined to form a very important article of export for 

exico, and that therefore its cultivation should be propagated 

throughout the entire country wherever the requisite geological 
and climatic conditions are to be encountered. 

With regard to those productive countries where four and even 
five crops are obtainable it goes without saying that the industry 
is one of phenomenal lucrativeness, although a consideration of the 
figures which we could adduce on such a basis would seem an 
exaggeration almost on the verge of improbability. 

Mexico takes rank among these countries of phenomenal fertility. 

The results of the experiments made at Motzorongo, the farm 
of General Pacheco, have demonstrated that the ramie plant will 
yield as much as six cuttings for the year, so that instead of 
600,000 shoots per hectare, the figures adduced in the foregoing 
calculations, a hectare in Mexico will yield one million shoots per 
cutting. 
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It will therefore be readily understood that more than ordinary 
interest attaches to the experiments in the cultivation of ramie 
initiated and so indefatigably pursued by the Minister of Public 
Works. 

The main point of interest engaging the attention of the Com- 
pania Agricola del Ramié is however, for the moment, the choice 
of a machine for extracting the fibre. Of decorticating machines 
there have been any quantity, some of which received special 
awards in the Paris Exhibition. 

Notwithstanding these recommendations none of them have 
been found to come up to the special requirements of the peculiar 
mechanical operations involved in the extraction of the ramie fibre, 
and the hope of attaining the desired perfection in this respect 
seemed to encounter nothing but disappointment. 

The machine now about to be tested is known as the Digester, 
is the invention of Mr. Walter Forbes, and is declared to be 
superior in many respects to its competitors. 


GUATEMALA AS A FreLp FoR INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE.— 
The French Consul-General in Guatemala, in his last report pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Officiei du Commerce of the 26th February 
last, says that the industries of Guatemala are in a very primitive 
state, but that it would be comparatively easy, within a reasonable 
period, to develop them, and render them valuable and productive. 
The country possesses all the elements necessary to attain this 
result. The indolence and apathy of the majority of the inhabitants, 
and the want of organisation, constitute the most serious obstacle 
in the way, but this is a question of which the solution is of the 
greatest interest both to the Government itself and to traders and 
agriculturists. 

The richness and the fertility of the soil produce the raw material 
in abundance, and the inhabitants have all the necesgary qualifica- 
tions to put these to the greatest use. What really are wanting 
are the means of communication for the transport at a moderate 
rate of the raw material, the elements of an industrial education, 
and honesty in the execution of contracts between master and 
workmen. 

Formerly the woollen tissues of Quezallenango, Tolonicapan, 
Santo Tomas, Chichicotenango, San Marcos, and Tecpan, the 
cotton tissues of the capital, the hats of San Pedro de Pinula, 
Zacopa, San Pablo, and the Basse Vera, the earthenware of 
Tolonicapan, of Antigua, and of the capital were well known, and 
enjoyed an excellent reputation upon the markets of the other 
Central American Republics, and contributed to a very considerable 
extent to the national export trade. 

At the present day these products have almost completely 
disappeared from the list of articles of national manufacture 
exported from Guatemala, which now has to import stearine 
fiom Salvador, liqueurs, stuffs, harness, and other products from 
Mexico. Although the Government has from time to time issued 
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variuus decrees having for their object the encouragement of 
national industry, some of these unfortunately have had results 
on from what was anticipated, and others had no results 
at all. 

Capital and raw material, mineral, vegetable, and animal, are 
at hand in Guatemala for the establishment of every kind. of 
industry. Experience only is wanting, and to obtain this it: would 
be sufficient to send some of the inhabitants of the:country to the 
principal industrial centres abroad, whence they would bring back 
all the elements necessary for the furtherance of their country’s 
industrial welfare... ‘ 

The high price of coffee of recent years has had the effect of 
causing all other sourees of wealth which Guatemala might 
contain to be entirely neglected. M. Reynaud, the French Consul- 
General, says that a trader who has a certain capital at his dis- 
posal might come to Guatemala and establish a business there 
with a very fair chance of success. The Government would 
render every assistance to him in the way of granting the land 
necessary for the erection of an industrial establishment, and in 
admitting the necessary material into the country free of duty. 

The only exports from the country are coffee and a little sugar. 

It receives from abroad all manufactured articles, which are sold 
to copsumers at more than double their value, by reason of the 
enormous expenses incurred in introducing them into the Republic. 
Porcelain, crystal, glassware, tissues, paper, &c., all find a ready 
sale, and might be sold at a price which would leave an excellent 
profit for the manufacturer. ; 
In conclusion, M. Reynaud says: “ I am surprised that none of 
our merchants or traders have yet thought of founding in this 
country an establishment which would be in some sort a branch 
' “ of that which is already established in France. The agent 
“ placed at the head of this new establishment might render 
valuable services to his principal by forwarding to him the 
raw material needed in his manufactory in France, and under 
more favourable’ circumstances than in passing it through 
“ several hands, which considerably increases the cost. There 
“can be no doubt that if Central America, and Guatemala par- 
“ ticularly, of which a considerable part is comparatively un- 
* explored, are the countries of the future, those who first come 
“ here will also be the first to profit by the immense resources 
which they contain.” 


i 


Natura, Propucrs or tHE Amazon — The 
following information respecting the natural products of the 
Amazon Valley is extracted from the last report of the United 
States Consul at Para. 
_ It will. be readily understood that practically there is no end 
to either the abundance or the great variety of valuable natural 
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products of the Amazonian valley, the wonderful extent of which 
is but slightly touched. 

The flora of Brazil is especially rich in plants producing 
available textile fibres. 

The Baron of Marajo, formerly president of the province of 
Para, late commissioner from Para to the Paris Exposition of 
1889, and now mayor of this city, has published an excellent 
monograph on the textile fibres displayed at that exposition, and 
especially those of Brazil. 

He mentioned 54 distinct species of plants and trees, some of 
them having many sub-varieties, all of which yield valuable 
textile fibres, and most of which are indigenous to the Amazon 
Valley, all of which grow here and are available for an infinite 
variety of manufactures, such as cloth, cord, ropes, mats, hats, 
baskets, &c. 

One cannot read the list without being profoundly impressed 
with the immense natural richness of the forests and soil of this 
valley, and it seems that textile fiores must soon become one of 
the valuable exports of the valley. At present the only one 
exported is the piassava, known in commerce as Para grass or 
monkey grass. It is not a grass at all, but the vascular fibres of 
the leaf sheath or bract of the urucury palm (Attalea excelsa). 
This is used extensively for ropes, mats, brushes, brooms, &c. 

The woods of these forests are also of immense variety, and 
many of them are very valuable. Some varieties are used as 
piles and also as horizontal bases beneath the soil for the foundation 
of heavy stone and brick buildings, and will last for centuries. 
They are practically indestructible in this climate, where most 
North American woods will not last six months exposed to the 
same conditions. 


The greatest difficulty which attends lumbering here is the fact 
that the valuable woods are scattered through the forests 
at comparatively long intervals. Instead of having homogeneous 
forests, as are the pineries of North America, on a single acre of 
ground, there may be 50 different varieties or species of trees. 
As the valuable trees grow solitary, and the forests are jungles, 
and indefinitely long roads must be made to reach the individual 
trees, the cost of getting out the logs is immense. At Santarem 
the most valuable wood for building steam launches grows on the 
highlands, which there are not very far from the river, only five 
or six miles away. ‘The tree is felled, and the trunk is split in the 
middle, and each half is hewed down to the thickness of a plank, 
each tree making only two planks, These are then carried by 
men a mile or two, sometimes to reach a point where they can be 
loaded upon a cart. In general the forests are still more inacces- 
sible than at Santarem. 

The Braganca railway, starting from Para and running through 
the upland forests, has given an opportunity to reach a timber 
supply for this city which will supply the demand for a short 
time. But the same difficulty prevails along the line ef this 
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railway ; each tree must have its own road cut to get out to the 
railway. 

Some of the saw-mills that exist in the Amazon Valley are 
supplied mostly by trees that drift down the current, torn up by 
the roots by the yearly floods ; so that “ logging” on the Amazon 
is quite a different thing from what it is in the pineries of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, it being done in a canoe in a tour-mile 
current with a rope and a cross-cut saw. 

This will serve to illustrate how almost every industry here is 
vastly different from other lands. It is not possible to introduce 
American methods into these industries generally. 

The gathering of Brazil-nuts is quite an extensive industry 
during two months of the year, the total exportation being about 
8,000,000 hectolitres per year. 

Tonquina, or tonka, beans are also exported to a limited extent, 
as also is balsam of copaiba. Hides and deer skins are sent to 
the United States ; likewise eiquette feathers, as well as whole 
birds, especially parrots of different kinds, and monkeys of varied 
accomplishments, the latter two being valued at 5 dols. to 10 dols, 
each, according to the value set upon the pets by the native 
owners. 

There are known to be rich deposits of gold on some of the 
tributaries of the Amazon in the highest altitudes, but the long 
distances and the intervention of the rapids, which interrupt the 
navigation for part of the year at least, have been a great barrier 
to their development. 

It is asserted that there are also rich coal deposits on the 
Amazon, but it seems that the wealthy corporations requiring a 
coal supply have not yet found it advisable to depend on other 
than the home resource, 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING CoNnTRACTS FOR PuBLic Works 
1N VENEZUELA.—The Belgian Minister at Caracas, in a report 
to his Government, dated the 5th February 1891, says that the 
High Federal Court of Venezuela has just passed a decree which 
is of great importance for those persons interested in contracts for 
public works in the Republic of Venezuela. Tie majority of the 
large contracts—if not all—are made by foreign companies and 
by means of foreign capital. 

A law of the 29th September 1883 provides in its first article 
that contracts passed by the executive powers, in the Congressional 
recesses, shall be put into execution from the time that they are 
approved by the Federal Council, and shall be put to the vote of 
the Legislative Chambers at their first sitting. 

Article 3 provides that the rejection of a contract by the 
Legislature will not be prejudicial to the person or company 
having contracted with the Government; consequently, if, in 
virtue of Art 1, a contract has been commenced and was then 
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rejected by the legislative power, the contractor may be com- 
pensated for the expenses already incurred in the execution of 
the contract. The validity of the rejection by the Congress was 
even subordinated to this condition for indemnity. 

It is this law which the High Federal Court of Venezuela, by 
a decree dated the 22nd January last, has revised, as it conflicts 
with section 17 of Art. 43 of the Constitution. The latter 
stipulates as follows :— 

“ Art. 43. The National Legislature has the following privileges : 

* * * * 

“17. To approve or reject contracts made by the President 
(of the Republic) with the approval of the Federal Council, in 
the matter of national public works, without which essential 
formality (the vote of Congress) the said contracts cannot be 
carried out.” 

The law of the 29th September 1883 secured to capitalists the 
repayment of expenses already incurred for plans and preliminary 
works, in cases where Congress refused its sanction to a contract 
for works made with the executive power, and, from this point 
of view, it was all to the advantage of the contractors, and 
contributed much to draw foreign capital te Venezuela. 

But, says the Belgian Minister at Caracas, it is unquestionable 
that there exists at the present time, among a certain section of 
the public, a hostile tendency to foreign enterprises which demand 
a guarantee or any support whatever from the Government. This 
is a reaction brought about by certain abuses which, it would 
appear, formerly took place. It is not known what attitude the 
Government will take in this important question. It is probable 
that the question of contracts will be dealt with in the course of 
the approaching legislative session, in the shape of the revision 
of the Constitution, which forms part of the programme of the 
present Government. 


CoLomBia As A ror Evropran Carirar.—M. G. M. 
Gloria, Italian Minister-Resident at Bogota, has just addressed to 
his Government a report in which he gives the following hints as 
to the investment of European capital in Colombia as a means of 
developing that country :— 

The report regards as absolutely essential the establishment in 
Europe of well-conducted export houses, laving in their employ 
agents, not only knowing the Spanish tongue, but knowing 
precisely the different clauses of the Colombian Customs laws, in 
order to avoid the small crrors or omissions in the declarations of 
merchandise. The Colombian trading houses have no particular 
speciality, they are, as it were, emporiums which sell all kinds of 
manufactured commodities and products. Being obliged to send 
abroad for a large number of products which they cannot get in 
the country, they hesitate, by reason of the high charges for 
transport, Customs duties, consular documents, &c., before ordering 
direct from the producing houses, they prefer to address them- 
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selves to agents who deliver to them the whole of the varied 
stock of merchandise of which they kave need. 

The report further insists on the necessity of having, in Colom- 
bia, regular travellers, supplied with suitable patterns; these 
travellers must at first eell on credit, and the houses which they 
represent must content themselves with a small profit. They 
must also be acquainted with the difficult art of packing and give 
their merchandise a good appearance externally, create types of 
goods where such do not already exist, and in all cases make them 
as uniform as possible. 


Tue Guass TRADE 1n following informa- 
tion respecting the glass trade of Colombia is extracted from a 
report addressed by M. C. Dethise, Belgian Commercial Agent 
to the Belgian Department of Foreign Affairs :— 

Window glass has until very recently been almost unknown in 
Colombia. For some years it has been coming into use, and 
imports into Colombia are beginning to assume some dimensions. 
Window glass is: but little used except in the interior of the 
country ; the demand for it is insignificant on the coast and in 
the warmer regions. The smaller dimensions only are imported. 

The packing must be done very carefully and in a special 
manner because of the transport on the backs of mules. The cases 
must be divided internally into two compartments by a plank 
nailed along the length. A method often used in certain 
countries consists of glueing sheets of paper on the window 
glasses, in order to diminish breakages. This precaution will 
slightly increase the cost of the merchandise, but the safe arrival 
of the glass will be a compensation for the difference. 

The looking-glasses sold in Colombia are of ordinary dimensions 
and quality. The small pocket-glass, of German manufacture and 
very roughly finished, is found in the hands of all workmen. 
The Germans make it at an exceptional price, 6s. 9d. to 7s, 2d. 
per gross according to quality for small size, and 9¢. 6d. per 
gross for large size; it is even sold for as much as 16s. to 24s. 
per gross, with 15 per cent. discount. 

‘Fhe import of cut glasses is limited, and the consun.ption very 
much restricted. ‘The article is too dear fer persons with small 
means. The working classes replace them by the shells of a large 
number of fruits, glasses, cups, and receptacles of every kind. 


TRADE OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC IN 1890,—The Buenos 
Ayres Standard for the 15th February publishes the following 
summary of the Argentine Trade Return for 1890 :— 

The first item in the imports is “live animals,” euch as horses, 
sheep, and cows, for the improvement of breeds: we find a 
lamentable decline, from 11,640 animals in 1889 to 2,020 in 1890. 
This is very significant, and shows that the best industry in the 
country is neglected, a conclusion which is unhappily confirmed 
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by the fact that the importation of wire for fencing has fallen 
from 39,006 to 10,100 tons. 

The second item of importance is sugar, the receipts of which 
have fallen 4,000 tons, that is about 12 per cent. of the quantity 
imported in 1889. On the other hand there is an increase in tea, 
coffee, yerba, and rice; while there is a heavy fall in wine and 
oil, two articles of primary necessity, the fall being from 20 to 30 
per cent. We imported 4,400,000 gallons less of wine-tnan in 
1889. 

There is certainly an increase of 500 tons in malt, indicating 
a corresponding rise of 20 per cent. in the consumption of beer, 
but it is well to bear in mind that wine in hot climates is a more 
healthy drink than beer. Moreover, some of the dreadful liquors 
made in the country, as new Argentine industries, are the most 
deadly concoctions ever made by any evil-disposed person, and 
these have taken the place of good wine. 

The importation of iron and steel in bars has fallen from 
59,000 tons in 1889 to 4,000 in 1890, a circumstance that tells 
more than any other the terrible effects of the crisis. It is not 
surprising, then, to see that the imports of pine have declined 
50 per cent. The number of ploughs has fallen from 39,500 to 
26,800 ; that of sewing machines from 22,000 to 13,000. As if 
in sympathy, the importation of coal has declined 14,000 tons, or 
something over 20 per cent. 

Thus at the very time President Celman told Congress that 


the Republic was most prosperous the trade and industry of the 
country were running down rapidly. There is, meantime, a slight 
increase in the weight of dry goods imported, namely, 26,700 tons 
against 25,400 in the preceding year. But we observe a fall of 
30 per cent. in books, the imports being 200 tons under those of 
1889. 

The value of imports has not appeared to decline so much as 
their volume: the total for 1890 being 142 millions currency, 
against 165 millions in 1889. This indicates a decline of only 
15 per cent., but it would be a fallacy to suppose this was the 
real fall. ‘here was an increase of 15 millions in railway materials 
not properly belonging to the trade of the country. Moreover, if 
we reduce values to gold, we find that the imports of 1890 
amounted to 11,400,000/., as compared with 18,200,000/. in 1889 
~~a fall of 40 per cent. 

Turning to exports, we find the quantities thus :— 

| 


1889. 1890. 


| 
Wool - Lbs. 312,000,000 | 260,000,000 
Sheepskins - 80,000,000 | 59,000,000 
Frozen mutton - - - Tons 16,500 20,400 
Linseed - 28,200 | 30,700 
Maize - - - - ” 450,000 | 710,000 
Wheat - - 24,000, 326,000 
Tallow - - - — 18,500 17,400 
Cowhides’ - No. 3,500,000 4,300,000 


| 

| 
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Sheep-farming seems to be suffering very much, the export of 
wool having fallen 52,000,000 Ibs., that of sheepskins 21,000,000 
Ibs. There is a small increase in the export of frozen mutton, 
but the total shipments are relatively trifling, only 20,400 tons 
in 1890, not quite enough to feed Birmingham. 

Cowhides show an increase of 800,000, which may be partly 
owing to heavy mortality among horned cattle. Tallow continues 
to decline. 

The hopeful feature in this table, according to the views 
of Argentine economists, is the increase of grain exports, the 
quantity shipped last year exceeding one million tons. We 
cannot think that any increase of agricultural products will 
compensate for the decline in pastoral industry. 

The total value of exports was 100 million dollars, against 90 
millions in 1889. We have some doubts as to the mode of 
assessing values, but there can be no doubt that the fall in the 


export of wool and sheepskins is a very bad feature. 


Tne Firax Inpustry IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.— 
The United States Consul at Buenos Ayres, in his last report, has 
the following information with regard to the flax industry of the 
Argentine Republic 

“The flax industry in this country is only a very recent branch 
of its agriculture. It is only within the last few years, indeed, 
that it has had any development at all. 

« As late as 1877 the Custom house returns do not show that 
a pound of the seed had ever been shipped from any Argentine 
port. In 1878 the exports amounted to 35 tons; in 1880 the 
amount shipped had increased to 958 tons; in 1881 it was 
6,394 tons; in 1882 it was 18,644 tons; and in 1883 it was 
23,061 tons, About this time, owing to the steady foreign 
deman and the good prices which were obtained for the seed, a 
very general interest was manifested, not merely in the production 
of linseed fur foreign consumption, but also in the preparation of 
the fibre. Since then, with the advent of agricultural labourers 


from Europe, there has been a gradual increase in the extent of 


land under this crop, the yicld of which is variously stated to be 
from 20 to 40 for 1 and for which the country seems to be very 
well adapted, 

“ The range of the exports of linseed since 1883 will be seen 
from the following: In 1884 the quantity was 33,991 tons; in 
1885, 69,426 tons; in 1886, 37,689 tons; in 1887, 81,204 tons; 
in 1888, 40,222 tons; in 1889, 28,195 tons; and in 1890 
(nine months), 30,542 tons. 

“ The cultivation of linseed, however, is as yet almost exclusivel 
confined to the provinces of Sante Fé and Buenos Ayres, renee 
a little is now also grown in the province of Entre Rios. In 1881 
the amount of land under flax cultivation was as follows, in 
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hectares: Province of Buenos Ayres, 29,192; province of Santa 
I'é, 6,122; total, 36,314. In 1889 the extent of land under 
this crop was as follows, i in hectares: Province of Buenos Ayres, 
43,899 ; province of Santa Fé, 73,009; province of Entre Rios, 
4,161; province of Rioja, 34; total, 121,103. As the total area 
of land under crop cultivation in the Argentine Republic is 
2,422,995 hectares, it appears that the amount at present put 
down in flax is only about 5 per ceat. of the whole. ' 

“ There is no way of obtaining information as to the total 
amount: of -flax produced. in the Argentine Republic as the 
Argentine Government has no provision 1 for crop reports. It can 
only be estimated, and it: is estimated that the harvest in the 
province of Santa Fé last year amounted to 56,887 tons, while 
that of Buenos Ayres was about 25,000 tons ; total crop, say, 
100,000 tons, including Entre Rios. 

"As to: the mode: of cultivation here, I am but indifferently 
posted ; but, if it differs at all» from that employed in the United 
States, it is certainly not for the better. I assume this to be so 
for the reason that no crops in this country receive that care and 
attention which good husbandry exacts. I may add that the crop 
is not a favourite one, although it is believed to pay well, for the 
reason that it is thought that the cultivation ver y rapidly exhausts 
the land, so that most of the production is by those who do not 
own, but only rent their farms. 

“ It is only necessary to add, in regard to soil and climate, that 
flax-seed culture i is exactly under the same conditions as that of 
wheat or corn.” 


Tue RatLways Or THE ARGENTINE Rerosiic. — The 
following information on the subject of the railways of the 
Argentine Republic is extracted from the last report of the 
Belgian Minister at Buenos Ayres :— 

Twenty-two lines of railways were in working in 1890. Their 
total extent is 9,248 kilometres, and their approximate valuc 
amounts to 260,000,000 dols, There are in addition 1,885 kilo- 
metres of railways already completed, or on the point of being 
so. The latter will shortly be opened to public traffic. The 
country will therefore in future have the use of 11,133 kilometres 
of railways. In 1889 20 lines only were working, their total 
length ‘was 8,074 kilometres, and their approximate value 
231,152,642 dols. Comparing these figures with those for 1888, 
a better! iden. of the progress made may be obtained. The 
Argentine possessed at that time only 7,706 kiloinetres of railway, 
worth 193,000,000 dols. 

In 1890, 6, 175 trains passed over the different Argentine lines, 
carrying on an average, and per kilometre, 8°6 travellers and 4-9 
tons of goods. The expenses per kilometre and per month 
reached on an average 66 piastres. The rolling stock was as 
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follows in 1890: 436 locomotives, 500 carriages, and 10,525 
trucks. 

The extent of the telegraph lines in 1890 was 9,766 kilometres. 

The Government has granted numerous railway concessions, 
among which are the following :— 

1. Line from Santa-Rosa to Oran.—This concession was 
granted in October 1885, and the conditions were modified by 
Congress in 1889. The guarantee fixed at first at 6 per cent 
was reduced to 5 per cent, calculated on 37,000 gold piastres 
per kilometre. 

2. International railway, authorised to be constructed in 
November 1886. The surveys on the ground were executed 
by private engineers, and have not been ‘officially approved, the 
documents connected therewith being drawn up in English. 
The projected line will start from Buenos Ayres, and will 
terminate at Yumbel in Chili. 

3. Chilecito-La Mexicano.—This concession was made in 
October 1887. The survey of the railway has been completed 
and approved. ‘Ihe ‘works of construction have not been com- 
menced, and no date has yet been fixed for them. 

4, Railway from Buenos Ayres to Rosario, narrow gauge.— 
The preliminary works are finished and the plans have been 
submitted to the authorities. Some modifications have been 
called for by the latter. 

5. San Juan-Salta.-—The engineers have completed the survey 
of the first section of the line, and it has been approved by the 
Government. It was intended to commence the works in July 
1890, but this did’ not take place. Afterwards a proposition was 
made by the Governmént engineers to annul the concession. No 
decision has yet been come to upon this point. 

6. Pilar-Campana.— Plans were presented for the establishment 
of a railway between the two localities in 1888. The Public 
Works Department has applied to the Government for their 
approval of these plans. 

7. Lujan-Melincue.—This concession was granted in November 
1888. ‘The plan was presented and accepted. 

8. Buenos Ayres-Bahia Blanca.—This concession was obtained 
in November 1888, The project has not yet been put into 
execution. 

9. Rivadavia-San Antonio de Areco.—The concession for this 
line has beén obtained and the plans have been passed, but no 
further steps have ‘yet been taken. 

10. Rosario-Pergamino.—This concession was granted in 1888. 
The plans were presented and spserien The works have not 
yet been commenced, 

11. Villaguay-Mercedes. — This concession was obtained in 
October 1889.. The plan was completed, but has not yet been 
accepted by the Government engincers. 

12. Victoria-San Justo. — The National Transport Company 
demanded and obtained this concession. The technical surveys in 


connexion 'therewjth have been made but not yet approved. 
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13. Riachuelo railway—The privilege for constructing this 
railway has been granted to the Villa Jardin Company. The 
company has not yet come to a decision on the subject. 

14. Villa Constitucion-Acevedo.— This concession was granted 
in October 1889. The plans were made and submitted to the 
Government. 

15. Bahia-Blanca and Rufino,—The construction of this railway 
has been authorised. The preliminary works are finished. 

16. Railway Chaco-Austral.—This concession dates back to 
October 1887. The plans have been presented and approved, 
but the works have not been commenced. 

17. Carlota-Rio Cuarto.—The Santa Fe and Cordoba Railway 
Company has obtained the privilege for establishing this branch. 
The plan has been made and submitted to the Government. 


Tron MINING IN THE ARGENTINE ReEPuBLIC.—The South 
American Journal for the 7th March says that a bar of solid iron, 
made with ore from an iron mine situated at Romay, in the 
province of Catamarca, has attracted considerable attention in 
Buenos Ayres. ‘The mine in question is said to cover three leagues 
of ground, being practically inexhaustible, but a heavy capital for 
the purchase of machinery would be required to utilise the 
property. It was, it seems, proposed to form a new company for 
the purchase of the original concession, the titles of the property, 
&e. Ke. A Government guarantee of 5 per cent. on the capital 
is mentioned. Timber abounds on the estate, so that coal would 
not be necessary. The local papers describe this proposed indus- 
trial venture as a “ splendid enterprise.” 


Inp1AN MercuanpDisE Marks Act.—The Gazette of India 
for the 14th March last says that the following Act of the 
Governor-General of India in Council received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor-General on the 13th March 1891. This 
Act amends the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and the 
Sea Customs Act, 1878 :—- 

Whereas it is expedient to amend the Indian Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1889, and the Sea Customs Act, 1878. It is hereby 
enacted as follows :— 

1. In section 1, sub-section (2) of the Indian Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1889, the words “subject to the provisions of the 
last section of this Act” are hereby repealed. 

2. Section 19 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and 
the words “ Transitory Provision” prefixed to the section are 
hereby repealed. 

3. In clause (e) sub-clause (ii.) of section 18 of the Sea Customs 
Act, 1878, as amended by section 10, sub-section (i.) of the Indian 
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Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, for the words “ that place and the 
county in which it is situated are” the words “the country in 
which that place is situated is” shall be substituted. 

4. After section 18 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 
1889, as amended by this Act, the following shall be added, 
namely :— 


19. For the purposes of section 12 of this Act, and clause (/) 
of section 18 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, as amended by this 
Act, the Governor-General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, declare what classes of goods are included in the 
expression piece goods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by 
the piece. 


20.—(1.) The Governor-General in Council may make rules for 
the purposes of this Act, to provide with respect to any goods 
which purport or are alleged to be of uniform number, quantity, 
measure, gauge, or weight, for the number of samples to be 
selected and tested and for the selection of the samples. 

(2.) With respect to any goods for the selection and testing of 
samples of which provision is not made in any rules for the time 
being in force under sub-section (1), the court or officer of 
Customs, as the case may be, having occasion to ascertain the 
number, quantity, measure, gauge, or weight of goods shall, by 
order in writing, determine the number of samples to be selected 
and tested and the manner in which the samples are to be 
selected. 

(3.) The average of the results of the testing in pursuance 
of rules under sub-section (1) or of an order under sub-section (2) 
shall be prima facie evidence of the number, quantity, measure, 
gauge, or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 

(4.) If a person having any claim to, or in relation to, any 
goods of which samples have been selected and tested in pursuance 
of rules under sub-section (1) or of an order under sub-section (2), 
desires that any further samples of the goods be selected and 
tested, they shall, on his written application and on the payment 
in advance by him to the court or officer of Customs, as the case 
may be, of such sums for defraying the cost of the further selection 
and testing as the court or officer may from time to time require, 
be selected and tested to such extent as may be permitted by 
rules io be made by the Governor-General in Council in this 
behalf, or as, in the case of goods with respect to which pro- 
vision is not made in such rules, the court or officer of Customs 
may determine in the circumstances to be reasonable, the samples 
being selected in manner prescribed under sub-section (1) or in 
sub-section (2), as the case may be. 

(5.) The average of the results of the testing referred to in 
sub-section (3) and of the further testing under sub-section (4), 
shall be conclusive proof of the number, quantity, measure, gauge, 
or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 

(6.) Rules under this section shall be made after previous 
publication. 
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' 21. An officer of the Government whose duty it is to take 
put in the enforcement of this Act shall not be compelled in any 
court to say whence he got any information as to the commission 
of any offence against this Act. 

If any person, being within British India, abets the commission, 
without British India of any act which, if committed in British 
India, would under this Act, or under any section of that part 
of Chapter XVIII. of the Indian Penal Code which relates to 
trade, property, and other marks, be an offence, he may be tried 
for such abetment in any place in British India in which he may 
be found, and be punished therefor with the punishment to which 
he would be liab'e if he had himself committed in that place the 
act which he abetted. 


Rattway DEvELOPMENT,—A communication, dated 
the 27th February, has been received from the Officiating Under 
Secretary to the Public Works Department of the Government. of 
India, intimating that; the Mehsana-Viramgam section of His 
Highness the Gaekwar’s Mehsana railway was opened for public 
traffic on the Ist February 1891. The length of the line is 
40 miles. 


Toe Export or Trea.—The Export Returns for 
1891 are now all but complete, and will, we believe, says the 
Times of Ceylon, be issued by the Chamber of Commerce shortly. 
Meanwhile our own figures—checked with those of the Chamber 
—for tea may be given. The total export of our staple product, 
when all shipments are included, comes up to as much as 
46,901,554 Ibs., that is all but'47 million Ibs. It is interesting to 
note how rapidly our trade‘has been expanding with such countries 
az Australia, America, Africa, and Germany ; and for the sake 
of comparison we append the figures for each during the past 
two years, as follows :—Australia, 1889, 1,120,094 lbs.; 1890, 
2,559,901 Ibs.; America: 1889, 42,252 Ibs. ; 1890, 204,223 Ibs. ; 
Africa, 1889, 14,047 lbs’; 1890, 42,382 Ibs.; Germany, 1889, 
39,969 Ibs. ; 1890, 68,604 Ibs.’ 

Though our direct trade’ in tea with these places is still small, 
it shows great possibilities in the future. Already the amount 
taken by the Australian colonies is respectable, and, given only 
larger sales in Colombo, the export thither during the current 
year should rise to really large proportions, whilst we can rely 
upon an increasing shipment to America now, so much advantage 
being derived from direct shipment thither owing to the new 
Tariff Bill. The imports of Ceylon tea to Marseilles, however, 
show no increase, nor, so far as we are aware, has there been any 
growth in the figures showing the import from Great Britain. 
In fact, the French do not seem to take to tea-drinking at all, 
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in spite of the advertisement secured by the Ceylon kiosk at the 
Paris Exhibition. However, all our efforts cannot be successful ; 
and we much fear that the money expended in advertiging Ceylon 
tea in France has been thrown away. Germany a a much 
more promising field, to say nothing of Russia, where a large and 
increasing demand is sure to spring up for our best classes of tea. 


Corton FROM Straw.—<According to the Pinang Gazette for 
the 19th February, a Japanese is reported to have invented a 
process for the “ manufacture of cotton from straw.” The process 
is said to have withstood several practical trials, and the inventor 
claims that with a given weight of straw he can manufacture one- 
half its weight of cotton. 


British Tenant Farmer DELEGATES TO CANADA IN 
1890.—In August last the High Commissioner for Canada, by 
direction of the Minister of Agriculture, invited the following 
gentlemen, who are all connected with the agricultural industry 
in the different parts of the United Kingdom in which they 
reside, to visit the Dominion of Canada, to report upon its 
agricultural resources, and the advantages the country offers for 
the settlement of farmers and farm labourers, and the other 
classes for which there is a demand :—Mr. George Brown, 
Mr. Arthur Daniel, Mr. William Edwards, Colonel Francis Fane, 
Mr. G. Hutchinson, Mr. E. R. Murphy, Mr. Robert Pitt, 
Mr. Wm. Scotson, Mr. H. Simmons, Mr. John Speir, Major 
Stevenson, and Mr. J. 'T. Wood. 

The reports, if published together, would make rather a bulky 
volume, and it has, been decided, therefore, to divide them into 
four parts, as under :— 

Part I. contains the reports of Messrs. Edwards, Hutchinson, 
Scotson, and Wood. 

Part II. the reports of Messrs. Daniel, Fane, Pitt, and Simmons. 

Part III. the reports of Messrs. Brown and Speir, from Scotland ; 
and 4 
Part IV. the reports of Messrs. Murphy and Stevenson, from 
Treland. 

Copies of these volumes may be obtained on application to 
Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B., High Commissioner 
for Canada, 17, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Procress or CanapiANn Minine.—The number of mining 
companies formed within the past year, 61 in all, is pointed out 
by the Canadian Mining Review as showing the interest that is 
awakening in Canada’s mineral wealth. From the Atlantic to the 
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Pacific fresh capital has been introduced into the industry, 
infusing new life into districts previously languishing, and 
stimulating other sections into increased activity. The greatest 
number of corporations were instituted in or for the purpose of 
working mines in Ontario, 20 in all, Nova Scotia comes next 
with 17, while British Columbia, with 14, and Quebec with 7, 
have received large additions to the amount of capital invested 


. within their borders Manitoba and the North-West Territories 


and New Brunswick, show two and one new companies respec- 
tively. The sum represented by these concerns is very large, but 
owing to the fact that some are private ventures, that is, not 
incorporated, the exact aggregate cannot be ascertained ; and the 
capital of one English Company, H. H. Vivian and Co., of 
Swansea, amounting to over 1,500,000 dols., cannot be included, 
both from the fact that only a comparatively small portion of its 
funds are invested in Canada, and also on the ground that, 
although ineorporated last year, operations had been carried on 
for some time previously. Even without these, however, the 
total capital stock of all corporations amounted to 19,637,750 dols. 
—a sum that, whether taken on its own merits or as an indicative 
of what is to come, is extraordinarily large. Of this, British 
Columbia received the largest share, 6,255,000 dols., Quebec, if 
the General Phosphate Corporation be included, coming next 
with 5,334,000 dols. invested. Nova Scotian mines also received 
a considerable accession of capital, the stock of new companies in 
that province aggregating 4,255,000 dols. ; 3,578,750 dols. were 
put into Ontario enterprises ; 125,000 dols. in Manitoba and the 
Territories, besides a private concern; and 100,000 dols. in New 
Brunswick. From these figures it is evident that the mining 
industry is rapidly advancing throughout the Dominion, and to a 
greater degree than is generally known, and as a large influx of 
outside capital may be looked for before very long, the present 
year may be expected to show a still larger sum. 


DECLINE OF THE GoLD InpUsTRY OF CaNnapa.—Returns 
from all the mines in Nova Scotia are not as yet available, but 
from the figures accessible to the Canadian Mining Review it is 
evident that the total yield will not much (if any) exceed 20,000 
ozs. for the year. The yield for 1889 was 26,000 ozs., making a 
decrease for 1890 of over 20 per cent. This large falling off has 
not been unexpected by persons acquainted with the industry 
during the last six months, and has not been confined to one or 
two districts, although the three Queen’s County districts of 
Brookfield, Malaga Barrens, and Whiteburn show a shortage of 
about 4,000 ozs. as compared with 1889. Of this amount White- 
burn alone represents one-half, and the cause is due to the closing 
down of the McGuire mine in December 1889; the decreased 
yield of the “ Philadelphia” and the “ Molega” companies 
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accounts for the other half. Among the other districts reporting 
decreased yields are :—Caribou, producing little more than one- 
half as much as in 1889; Renfrew, which reports a decrease of 
over 500 ozs.; and Stormont, showing a decrease of over 1,000 ozs. 
This decrease in Stormont is due to the enforced idleness of the 
Palgrave Company which obtains because of the litigation in 
which unscrupulous speculators have involved this valuable 
property. The districts which have practically maintained their 
yield are principally Salmon River, Oldham, Uniacke, Montagu, 
and Rawdon, embracing both East and Central Rawdon. 

In British Columbia the yield of gold from the placer mines 
for the last year does not equal that of 1889, chiefly due to the 
fact that the mines of the Cariboo district have gone behind by 
over 50,000 dols. No new mining grounds have been discovered, 
although it is believed by old miners that such may yet be 
discovered by careful search. The present year will, it is hoped, 
see extensive work iu the hydraulic mines of the Quesnelle river, 
where successful mining has been carried on for many years. 
The estimated amount of gold taken out of the Cariboo district 
last season was 62,800 dols. Of this amount 45,300 dols. is from 
the Keithly division and 17,500 dols. from the Fraser River in 
the Alexander and Williams Lake polling divisions. The 
average number of white men employed was about 40, and 200 
Chinamen. 

A falling off of over 76,000 dols. is reported in the shipment of 
gold dust from Victoria in 1890, as compared with 1889, partly 
due to the fact that other channels are now used to send the gold 
out of the country, and also to the decreased output of the Cariboo 
mines, which have fallen 50,000 dols. behind the previous year. 
Following were the respective shipments:—Bank of British 
Columbia, 204,291 dols. 26 cents; Bank of British North 
America, 23,999 dols. 12 cents ; Wells, Fargo, and Co. (Garesche 
Green, and Co., agents), 183,587 «lols. 61 cents ; total shipments 
1890, 411,877 dols. 99 cents; total shipments in 1889, 488,193 
dols. 62 cents; decrease in 1890, 76,315 dols. 63 cents. 


AGRICULTURE IN NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Canadian Gazette 
for the 26th February says :— 

The annual report of the St. John’s Agricultural Society has 
naturally given rise to some satisfaction, Regarding the Russian 
wheat, barley, flax, and hemp seeds placed with the society by 
the Governor for distribution among its members, it is reported 
that hemp did not grow at all, but the wheat and barley produce 
showed the suitability of the kinds for the soil and season, the 
samples exhibited being of finer quality than the seed sown, one 
lot of barley being considered the finest on the show table. The 
flax produced a fine sample, thus emphasising what has been long 
known, viz., that the plant flourishes admirably, and could furnish 
the material for a useful home industry; but its introduction as 


. 
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a staple crop, as predicted by the Government bounties offered 
for its growth, is hardly likely to be an economic succéss. « It is 
too exhausting for the thin, light soils of the colony, and it is 
only the cultivation of a very considerable breadth that would 
justify the purchase of the machines necessary for putting the 
crop into marketable form ; and supposing these difficulties oVer- 
come, the produce would be heavily handicapped by adverse 
freight in competing in the markets of the world. Respecting 
the wheat, the report says:—Newfoundland cannot in any com- 
mercial sense be considered as a wheat-growing country, competing 
with the broad fertile lands of the West; but the culture in the 
outports of small plots would enable many, by means of those 
small, low-priced mills, and equally low-priced sifters now to 
be had, to prepare some of that flour which is the staple food 
of our people, and thus utilise time for their own benefit in 
the winter, for which there is otherwise no remunerative employ- 
ment. Oats, barley, and rye, are the cereals decidedly adapted 
to our climate, the grain yield being of high grade, oats as heavy 
as 44 Ibs. per imperial bushel having been grown. Supplies of 
seed grain of new or better varieties would be eminently useful. 


Or British CoLuMBIA CoaL-MINING IN 
1890.—The Canadian Mining Review, writing with regard to the 
develepment of the coal-mining industry of British Columbia in 
1890, has the following :— 

There has been a steady demand for British Columbia coal 
throughout the last twelve months. The chief market was, as 
usual, San Francisco, but orders from other points were received 
and filled, amounting to a respectable quantity, and besides this 
the shipping demand was very large, while a good deal was taken 
for local uses. The supply was chiefly derived from the mines of 
the New Vancouver Company, as owing to the unfortunate strike 
at Wellington, the mines which have been operated there were 
rendered comparatively unproductive. Although the strike is 
entirely over, these mines have not yet secured their full comple- 
ment of men, and only a limited quantity is produced. Mean- 
while the New Vancouver Company has materially increased itz 
facilities by the sinking of new shafts and the employment of 
many additional men, so as as to enable it to meet the 1equire- 
ments. The Union mines have turned out a fair quantity of 
coal, but the production was restricted by the seain turning out to 
be fanlty. Recent boring, however, has discovered a valuable 
8-ft. seam, and they are not likely to be further hampered from 
this cause. The East Wellington pits have produced a good 
quantity also. There has been a good deal of prospecting at 
Fort Rupert, Quatsilo and Tumbo Island, resulting in the 
discovery of immense deposits, the extent of which cannot be 
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Following are the returns of coal entered for foreign shipment 
at the Nanaimo, British Columbia, Custom house :—New Van- 
couver Coal Company, 289,359 tons; Wellington Coal Company, 
103,977 tons; East Wellington Coal Campany, 36,445 tons; 
Union Coal Company, 58,393 tons. Total foreign shipments, 
1890, 488,174 tons. This, estimated at a value of 4 dols. per ton, 
will make the value of coal exported to foreign countries 
1,952,696 dols. The returns of the domestic trade are not yet to 
hand, but are estimated to amount to at least 125,000 tons, 
which, at the same price, is worth 500,000 dols., and the total coal 
sales in round numbers may be set down as 614,000 tons, of the 
value of 2,500,000 dols. ‘This does not include coal at the mines 
on Ist January 1891 

The total outputs of coal for the five years, 1885 to 1889, 
were :—1885, 365,000 tons ; 1886, 326,636 tons; 1887, 413,360 
tons ; 1888, 489,300 tons; 1889, 579,830 tons. The coal sales 
of 1890, therefore, may be estimated to exceed the total output of 
1889 by, in round numbers, 35,000 tons. 


Butter Propuction 1n Vicrorra.—The Sydney Mail, 
speaking with regard to the work done by the Victorian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connexion with the butter industry in that 
colony, says :— 

Dairying, as a result of the processes of factory butter-making 
the creamery system, chilling and freezing for purposes of transport, 
aud the experimental exports to the London market, has largely 
changed its character and its prospects during the last few years, 
and doubtless other equally important changes lie before us. The 
Victorian Department ef Agriculture has for some years laboured 
assiduously to bring the modern improved methods of dairying 
under the notice of the farmers of the colony, and in the report 
now rendered we see some of the results of these efforts, Within 
two years, 73 factories and creameries have been established in the 
colony at a cost of 80,000/. One of the creameries turns out over 
70 tons of butter per week. The colony now exports 1,000 tons 
of first-class butter annually, of which 731 tons were sent last year 
to Great Britain. These exports relieve the home market, the 
supply of which gives work to 1,200 farmers, who get advanced 
prices for their produce. These facts are very encouraging, for 
there is no reason to doubt that the progress shown in Victoria is 
made equally by this colony... Our dairy farmers were early in the 
field with their adoption of ifr improvements, and doubtless 
the industry feels the stimdMis which these impart to its processes. 


Where we have been behind-hand has been in the want of an 
Agricultural Department to take stock of our efforts, and_to show 
us what we are doing and what we ought to aim to do. We have 
natural advantages for the development of the industry unsur- 
passed by those of any other cclony. The soil and climate and 
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grasses of our coast country supply it with a field of operation 
equal to the best in Australia. No doubt the new department 
will in due time bring together some account of the present stage 
of the industry, which we have no reason to expect to be at all 
behind the stage it has reached in Victoria. 


Coat Or Propuction or New The 
following notes with regard to the coal and oil production of 
New Zealand are taken from the report of the Registrar-General 
for that colony for the year 1889 :— 

The approximate total output of the coal mines to the 
3lst December 1889 was 5,819,277 tons. 

Extensive coal-fields exist in the colony, coal being found in 
various parts, and mines being worked in the provincial districts 
of Auckland, Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago. No accurate 
survey of all the coal-fields has yet been made, and the estimates 
of probable produce are therefore imperfect. The coal is of 
three different kinds :— 

1. Brown coal.—This is a coal of an inferior class, valuable for 
local consumption only. It is of no value for the production of 
gas or steam. As far as the surveys have been made it is roughly 
estimated that the fields of this coal contain about 500,000,000 
ons. 

2. Pitch coal.—This is a valuable coal for fuel and steam pur- 
poses, but does not yield gas. The estimated quantity in the 
known areas of coal-fields of this class is almost about 500,000,000 
tons. The valuable character of some of this coal for steam 
purposes was recently shown when H.M.S. “Calliope,” while 
using it, was enabled to weather the hurricane at Samoa, which 
was so disastrous to vessels of other nations, and escaped 
to sea, 

3. Bituminous coal.—This coal is of a very superior kind, being 
equal to, and even better than the best descriptions used in any 
part of the world. It is especially valuable for gas companies, 
the small quantity from the Brunner mine, hitherto available in 
New Zealand and Australian markets, having been eagerly bought 


. up for gasworks and iron foundries, whose managers generally 


pay for it from 10 to 20 per cent. more than for any other coal. 
Engineers of local steamers esteem it 20 per cent. better than the 
best New South Wales coal for steam purposes. The fields of 
this class of coal have been estimated to contain about 
200,000,000 tons ; but as they are found on the west coast of 
the middle island, and partly in somewhat inaccessible districts, 
where the surveys have been far from complete, the estimate is 
considered to be very much short of the actual quantity that 
may be found to be available. 


Petroleum Oils——Some very fine oils have been found in the 
colony. In reference to this, Sir James Hector remarks: “ There 
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are three principal localities, and these produce each a distinct 
kind of oil: the Sugar Loaves, in the Taranaki province ; 
“ Poverty Bay, on the east coast of the province of Auckland ; 
* and Manutahi, Waiapu, East Cape. The oil from the first has 
“a very high specific gravity, 0°960 to 0-964 at 60° Fahr. 
* (water 1). It has thus too much carbon in its composition for 
its commercial success as an illuminating oil, but is capable of 
“ producing a valuable lubricating oil, The second kind, from 
“ Waipaoa, Poverty Bay, is a true paraffin oil resembling the 
«* Canadian oil. The third produces a pale brown oil, nearly or 
“ quite transparent, specific gravity 0°829 at 60° Fahr., which 
“ burns well in a kerosene lamp for some time, and is therefore 
« of a very superior class. It contains only traces of parafiin, and 
* produces 84 per cent. of an illuminating oil fit for use in 
** kerosene lamps by means of a single distillation.” Specimens of 
oil shales have been found at Kaikorai and Blueskin in Otago ; 
and at Orepuki, in Southland, extensive and apparently 
valuable formations of shale have been discovered. Attempts 
have been made to develop the oil resources at Waipaoa, but 


marketable petroleum cannot yet be classed among the industrial 
products of the colony. 


Corton Propuction 1n West Arrica.-—- The March 
number of the Kew Gardens Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information 
publishes some interesting correspondence respecting the experi- 
mental cultivation of Egyptian cotton on the Gold Coast, The 
first letter is one from Mr. Crowther, the curator of the botanical 
station at Aburi, forwarding to the Director of Kew Gardens a 
sample of Egyptian cotton grown at Aburi, and stating that an 
acre of land planted with this cotton gave excellent results; it 
grew well and yielded a good crop. In acknowledging the 
communication Mr. Thiselton Dyer stated that ,the sample 
forwarded by Mr. Crowther was no doubt raised from seed 
obtained by Kew early in 1890 from the British Commissioner 
of the Egyptian State Domains, and added that the sample in 
question had been submitted to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, the following report signed by the Secretary of that 
body being enclosed :—. 


“ This cotton is worth to-day about 54d. per lb. in Liverpool or 
Manchester, and at that price it would find a ready sale. The 
growth of it should be encouraged. Can you tell me whether or 
not the Gold Coast Egyptian cotton represented by your sample is 
imported in the ginned or unginned state? I am informed by a 
gentleman who used to bring this description to England that he 
could not get it ginned in Africa, because the natives were either 
not sufticiently intelligent or too superstitious to use a ginning 
machine, although this is of the simplest description, resembling 
very closely an ordinary hay cutter. It is to be feared that if 
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this difficulty still exists it will constitute a formidable, if not an 
insurmountable, obstacle to the export of this cotton from the 
Gold Coast.” 


Correspondence is also published in the Bulletin respecting 
Egyptian cotton grown in Accra. A communication wae 
addressed in December last to the Director, Kew Gardens, by the 
Colonial Office, forwarding some specimens of Egyptian cotton, 
cleaned of seeds and uncleaned, grown on the Castle Farm, 
Christiansborg, Accra, which had been sent home by the Governor 
of the Gold Coast Colony, and stating that Lord Knutsford 
would be glad to receive a report on the commercial value of these 
specimens. In acknowledging this communication and forwarding 
the report by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, to which 
body the samples were submitted, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, referring 
to certain correspondence published in the Kew Bulletin for June 
1890, says: “ You will observe that the production of this type of 
“ cotton, if successful in West Africa, may be made the basis of a 
“ very profitable industry. You will therefore no doubt also 
* observe with satisfaction that the present sample is reported 
** upon in very favourable terms. The estimated value is the 
* highest which has been put upon any sample of cotton yet 
* received from West Africa.” 

The following is a copy of the report in question, signed by the 
secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce :— 

*T have pleasure in reporting to you upon the sample of 
Egyptian cotton, ginned and unginned, grown at Castle Farm, 
Christiansborg, Accra, forwarded by you on the 19th December. 
It has been submitted to the judgment of experts, members of 
this Chamber, and is described as good, clean, and very desirable 
cotton, worth to-day about 6d. per pound in Liverpool. Can you 
inform me whether the sample was ginned in Africa or in this 
country ?” 


REVENUE Returns OF THE Cape or Goop Horr.—A 
communication, dated the 6th April, has been received from the 
Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing copies of 
comparative statements, from which it appears that the revenue 
(unaudited) received in the month of February last amounted to 
328,353, showing a net decrease of 34,2571 on the amount for 
the corresponding month of 1890. Tor the eight months ended 
February 1891 the revenue was 2,692,558/., the net decrease on 
the corresponding amount in 1890 being 144,8591. 


Fruit Trave or THE Care or Goop Horpr.—A communica- 
tion, dated the 11th March, has been received from the Agent- 
General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing copy of a statement 
prepared by the collector of Customs at Cape Town, showing the 
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imports and exports of fruit into and from Cape Colony during 
the year 1890. 

The total quantity of dried fruit exported was 16,709 lbs., 
value 3371. The value of green fruit exported was 159/. The 
dried fruit was made up of the following kinds: Raisins, 83 per 
cent. ; peaches, 11 per cent.; various, 6 per cent. 

The value of the fruit imported into the Cape in 1890 was 
15,333/. The respective values of the different fruits were: 
Dates, 4,571/.; dried currants, raisins, and figs, 6,247; dried, 
other kinds, 1,889/. ; and green fruit, 2,626/. More than 80 per 
cent. of the fruit imported comes from the United Kingdom. 


Rartway Trarric Earnines 1n Care CoLony.—A com- 
munication, dated the 3lst March, has been received from the 
Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting copy 
of a comparative statement, from which it appears that the traffic 
earnings on Cape Government railways during the month of 
January 1891 amounted to 130,249/., as against 183,514/. for the 
corresponding month in 1890. For the seven months ended 
January the traffic earnings aggregated 975,630/., as against 
1,095,0691. for the corresponding period of the preceding twelve 
months, 
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XIT.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Birmingham.—Tie annuai meeting of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 18th March, Mr. J. W. Tonks in 
the chair. The annual report gave a lengthy account of the 
proceedings of the Chamber during the past year. It stated that 
that period had been productive of 15 Acts of Parliament dealing 
with commercial subjects, the more important being the Partner- 
ship Act, 1890, the Bankruptcy Act, 1890, the Companies 
(Winding-Up) Act, 1890, and the Dhrectors’ Liability Act, 
1890. After detailing the object of those Acts the report pro- 
ceeded to record the numerous petitions presented to Parliament. 
Upon the question of railway rates the report gave a résumé of 
the present position, remarking that although the position of 
traders was on the whole improved by the principles in the 
report of the Board of Trade, it was still very far from being 
satisfactory, notably as regarded station terminals and the 
proposed high rates of carriage of many staple articles and small 
parcels. Remarks were also included on the new foreign treaties 


and tariffs, &e. 


Bradford—A_ meeting of the council of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th March, Sir Henry 
Mitchell in the chair. 

Mr. F. Hooper (secretary) reported that Messrs. Matheson and 
Co., of London, had forwarded to the Chamber a copy of a tele- 
gram from Shanghai, which stated that the residents there had 
held a meeting to protest against the proposed amalgamation of 
the offices of Chief Justice and Consul-General. In a letter which 
was sent with the copy of the telegram, Messrs. Matheson and Co. 
expressed a hope that the subject would be deemed of sufficient 
importance to be taken into immediate consideration by the 
Bradford Chamber, with a view to suggesting to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs the importance of awaiting the arrival of 
the protest in this country before sanctioning any change. 

The Chairman said that «a communication of that kind from 
Messrs. Matheson deserved consideration, and it was referred to 
the Law Amendment Committee. 

A communication was read from the Foreign Office with 
reference to the action of the Belgian Customs authorities in 
requiring a statement as to the predominating material in mixed 
cotton and woollen fabrics. This question was referred to the 
Tariff Committee. 


Bristol—A meeting of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce was 
held on the 25th March, Mr. W. Dove Willcox in the chair. In 
response to the Chamber’s memorial on the subject cf Post Office 
clothing contracts, correspondence with the authorities was read, 
from which it was elicited that the clothing contracts of the 
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Department were not, as was apparently supposed, confined to 
London manufacturers, and that when tenders were recently 
called for by the War Office for clothing for postmen, &c. for the 
United Kingdom, it was competent for any firm in Bristol to 
make a tender. Among other questions under consideration 
were Imperial penny postage, book post regulations, and commer- 
cial Bills before Parliament. 


Dublin—A meeting of the council of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 15th March, Mr. Michael Murphy in 
the chair. The deputation appointed to attend the annual meeting 
of the Association of Chambers of Commerce recently held in 
London brought in their report, which was unanimously adopted. 
A correspondence with the Postmaster-General on the subject of 
the mails from England to Londonderry and the north of Ireland 
was read and ordered to be entered on the minutes. 

From the reply of the Postmaster-General it appears that his 
department is seriously considering whether the memorial which 
reached him from Londonderry should not be complied with, viz., 
thai the mails to and from Londonderry should be conveyed vid 
Dublin, as at present, and not by the longer route proposed, vid 
Stranraer and Larne. 

Several Parliamentary Bills referring to some important ques- 
tions now before the House, viz., mineral oils, artificial manures, 
&e. &c., were referred to a special committee for examination and 
report. 


Dundee.—The annual meeting of the Dundee Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 25th March, The annual report 
gave an account of the proceedings during the past year, and 
dealt, among other questions, with the following: Russian flax 
packing regulations; jute cargoes; short deliveries; foreign 
tariffs; European commercial treaties; Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888; Merchandise Marks Act; United States 
mails ; commercial education, &c. 


Halifax —A monthly meeting of the Halifax Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 25th March, Alderman James Booth 
presiding. Referring to the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, Mr. T. Wayman, M.P., expressed the 
opinion that many of the subjects discussed there were questions 
which might well have been taken for granted. With regard to 
the rating of machinery, he was of opinion that when the + of 
Commons had an opportunity of considering it, they would do so, 
with the view of promoting the interests of the trading community 
generally. He believed the majority of the House, at all events, 
were satisfied that moveable machinery ought not to be rated, and 
he should be surprised if a large majority did not vote in favour of 
the exemption of this kind of machinery from rating. Mr. Wayman 
also referred to the question of commercial education, and pointed 
out the necessity, in view of foreign competition, of the matter 
being given every consideration. 


TIecds—The monthly meeting of the Leeds Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 25th March, Mr, W. Beckworth, 
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the president, in the chair. The secretary read the report of a 
meeting of the Parliamentary and Legal Committee with 
reference to the Factories Bill introduced by the Government. 
This report stated that the commi'tee approved of the Bill, 
subject to certain alterations which were suggested. The pro- 
posed French tariff was discussed at considerable length, and 
Mr. Cousins stated that there had been a feeling to a certain 
extent throughout the Chambers of the West Riding that there 
should be retaliation on the part of the English Government by 
increasing the duties on the importation of French wiues, but he 
thought that Mr. Mundella had given them such facts as would 
explode that theory in the mind of anyone. He showed that of 
the whole manufacture of French wines only a small quantity 
came to England. Among other questions considered were the 
postal communication with the north of England and the 
telephonic service in Leeds. 


Liverpool—A special meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 13th March, Mr. J. Thorburn in the 
chair. 

Further complaint of delay in the delivery of the American 
mails, apparently caused by want of system in the matter of landing 
the mails at Queenstown, had been considered by the General 
Trade Committee, and as a result of communications with the 
Postmaster-General, it had been stated by him “ that it had been 
* arranged with the Inman Company that a trial should be given 
“ to their proposal for extending the times during which the mails 
“ are to be brought to Liverpool when carried by exceptionally 
“ fast steamers.” 

The attention of the Chamber had lately been drawn to the 
proposed new treaty between the United States and Brazil, under 
which, if concluded, some products of the States, including 
agricultural machinery, portable and stationary engines,. and 
railway material would be admitted free of duty, and other 
products, including goods manufactured from cotton, iron, steel, 
leather, rubber, lumber, furniture, carriages, &c., would be admitted 
at a reduction of 25 per cent. from the ordinary duties. It had 
been decided to consult with firms interested in trade with Brazil 
as to the action to be taken. 

Among other subjects considered were the Japan treaty 
revision, stamps on marine policies, We. : 


Manchester.—A meeting of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 25th March, Mr, Henry Lee, 
president, in the chair. 

A letter was read from the Foreign Office calling the attention 
of the Chamber to a report from her Majesty’s Consul at Salonica, 
in which it was stated that British cotton goods were being 
received at that port, upon each piece of which the length was 
marked in “folds” or “laps.” It was stated that each of these 
is invariably shorter than an English yard; but that they are 
assumed by ignorant natives to be yards. This matter had already 
occupied the attention of the Trade and Merchandise Marks 
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Committee, and it was recommended that the Board should 
endeavour to have inserted in the Merchandise Marks Act Amend- 
ment Bill, which has already passed the second reading, a provision 
making it compulsory to stamp upon cotton piece-zoods the actual 
length in the recognised measurement of this or of some foreign 
country. 

Reports were read from Mr. W. H. Holland and Mr. J. R. 
Barlow, who had been asked to attend at the Board of Trade to 
give evidence on behalf of the Chamber with regard to the effect 
of the proposed French tariff upon the trade of this country with 
France and her colonies. Mr. Barlow stated that the Committee 
expressed their high appreciation of the valuable report which had 
already been forwarded from the Chamber with regard to cotton 
goods, and of the supplementary information which he was able 
to present. Mr. Holland pointed out to the Committee that the 
greatly increased duties upon cotton yarns proposed in the new 
tariff were, in fact, more injurious to I’rench manufactures than to 
English spinners, because these yarns constitute the raw material 
of some important French industries, especially those of Lyons, 
St. Etienne, and Calais, and that the consumers of imported yarns 
are fully alive to the very serious injury which the adoption of the 
increased duties will inflict upon them. The Committee paid close 
attention to his representations, and intimated that possibly 
further assistance from him might be required. 

The president reported that a meeting of merchants and others 
interested in the trade with Brazil had been held, and that a 
memorial to Lord Salisbury had been forwarded asking that all 
proper efforts may be put forth by Her Majesty’s Government in 
order to secure a treaty between Great Britain and Brazil, whereby 
British merchandise should enter Brazil on the same terms as 
those to be accorded from the 1st April next to the productions of 
the United States. A letter had been received from the Foreign 
Office stating that Her Majesty's Government is now approaching 
the Government of Brazil for that purpose. 

North Staffordshire—A meeting of the North Staffordshire 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 18th March, Mr. W. Millet 
Edge in the chair. ‘The question under consideration comprised 
the proposed improvement of the Trent and Mersey canal, French 
tariffs, the telephone in competition, and the curtailment of the 
assizes. 

Nottingham.—A meeting of the council of the Nottingham 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 6th April, Mr. B. 
Stiebel in the chair. The president reported that he had attended 
on a deputation to the Home Secretary with reference to the 
Factory Bills, and Mr. Matthews had urged the deputation to 
bring their case before the Grand Committee on Trade now 
sitting. 
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XIII—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Board of Agriculture, Agricultural Produce Statistics of 
Great Britain, showing the estimated total Produce and Average 
Yield per Acre of the Principal Crops, with Abstract Returns of 
the United Kingdom. 1890. (C.—6298.) Price 4d. 


This is the annual statement issued by the Board of Agriculture 
showing the estimated agricultural produce of Great Britain. 
A summary statement of the statistics contained therein was 


published in the January number of the Board of Trade Journal 
(see page 88). 


2, Returns of the Prices of Bread in Italy and Austria, 
Commercial No. 6 (1891). (C.—6252.) Price 14d. 


This is a return toa circular from the Foreign Office dated 
29th November 1890, addressed to Her Majesty’s consular officers 
at Rome, Genoa, Florence, Naples, and Leghorn, and to Her 
Majesty’s Consular Representative at Trieste in Austria. The 


replies to the circular are here given in extenso. 


3. Despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Paris, enclosing a 
copy of the New Postal Convention between Her Majesty and the 
President of the French Republic. Signed at London, 30th 
August 1890. Commercial No. 8 (1891). (C.—6257.) Price 1d. 


This is a convention regulating the conditions under which the 
postal service between the two countries shall be carried on. 
The stipulations of the present convention do not apply to the 
following colonies and possessions of Her Britannic Majesty, 
namely: India, Canada, the Cape Colonies, and Australasia, 
unless such colonies signify their desire to come into the con- 
vention within one year. 


4. North America. Correspondence relating to a proposed 
Convention to regulate questions of Commerce and Fishery between 


the United States and Newfoundland, (C.—6303.) Price 6d, 


The present paper gives in full the correspondence which has 
passed relative tu the above, between the Foreign Office, the 
Governor-General of Canada, the Governor vf Newfoundland, 
the High Commissioner for Canada, and others. The corre- 
spondence commences in February 1890, and is carried on up 
to the middle of March 1891. 
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5. Report from the Select Committee on Colonisation. 152. 
Price 24d. 


This is the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into various schemes which have 
been proposed to Her Majesty’s Government to facilitate emigra- 
tion from the congested districts of the United Kingdom to the 
British colonies or elsewhere ; to examine into the results of any 
schemes which have received practical trial in recent years, and 
to report generally whether, in their opinion, it is desirable that 
further facilities should be given to promote emigration; and if 
80, upon the means and the conditions under which such emigration 
can best be carried out, and the quarters to which it can most 
advantageously be directed. 

The Committee, in concluding their report, suggest that, in 
case of need, a Board of Emigration and Colonisation should be 
established for England and Wales, upon the lines adopted for the 
existing Colonisation Board for Scotland. They sum up their 
conclusions as follows :— 


* That they have no grounds for thinking that the present 
condition of the United Kingdom generally calls for any general 
scheme of State-organised colonisation or emigration : 

“ That the powers in possession of local authorities, subject to 
the recommendations in a previous paragraph, should be sufficient 
to enable them, at no onerous risk, to assist in the colonisation or 
emigration of persons or families from their own localities : 

“ That the congested districts of Ireland, and of the highlands 
and islands of Scotland, form an exceptional case, and require 
relief, by assistance to industries, to colonisation or emigration, 
and, where suitable, to migration : 

“ That the provisions proposed in the Land and Congested 
Districts (Ireland) Bill are ample for these purposes : 

“ That provisions similar to some of the foregoing should be 
made for the crofter districts of Scotland : 

* That the Colonisation Board be continued and reconstructed 
for the purpose of colonisation and emigration from such districts : 

“ That the power of enlarging crofters’ holdings in that Act 
should be kept alive : 

“ That crofts vacated by emigration or migration should be 
added to existing holdings, without power of subdivision : 

“That the experiment of colonising the crofter population in 
Canada should be further tried: 

* That the proposals of the Government of British Columbia 
should be favourably entertained : 

“That similar proposals from any Colonial Government should 
be entertained : 

“That the agency of companies for colonisation and emigration 
should be taken advantage of, both as regards the atoresaid 
colonisation in Canada and elsewhere : 

“That the Government grant to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office should be increased.” 
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6. Emigration and Immigration. Copy of Statistical Tables 
relating to Emigration and Immigration from and into the United 


Kingdom in the Year 1890, and Report to the Board of Trade 
thereon. 147. Price 54d. 


These are the usual report and tables issued annually by the Board 
of Trade relating to emigration and immigration in the year 1890, 
with comparative tables for previous years. The report states 
that a set of tables has been added, as was done last year, relating 
specially to the immigration of aliens from Europe, along with 
information of a miscellaneous character which has been obtained 
from a variety of sources on the same subject, and that owing to 
the character of the information now added it is important to keep 
in mind the fact that those tables relate only to the passenger 
movement between the United Kingdom and places out of Europe, 
excluding also all Mediterranean ports, being based on passenger 
lists obtained in the administration of the Passengers Acts, though 
some of the lists are from vessels not under the Acts, and the lists 
in these cases are obtained for the sake of completing the record. 
The additional tables, while specially related, as above explained, 
to the immigration of aliens from European ports, also bear upon 
the general passenger movement between the United Kingdom 


and European porte. 
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XIV.—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


The following information respecting quarantine regulations 
has been received from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad :— 


PortuGAL.—Syrian ports in the Mediterranean are declared 
free from cholera from the 3rd of February. 


Sparn.—Arrivals in Spanish ports from the port of Bonny, 
Gulf of Guinea, are subject to observation owing to yellow fever. 


Grence.—The quarantine of observation imposed on arrivals 
from the coast of Asia Minor, and of Syria, between Alexandretta 
and Beyrout, has been raised, and the medical visit imposed on 
arrivals from the Spanish coast has been abolished. 


Turkty.—In consequence of outbreaks of cholera in the 
district of Marash (in Northern Syria), and at Ebha (in the 
Assyr), a quarantine of five days has been imposed on arrivals 
from the coast of Arabia, between Leet and Loheya, inclusively. 


Cyprus.-—Arrivals from Spain and Balearic Islands are 
admitted to free pratique from 7th March. 

Arabia, between Leet and Loheya, inclusive, has been put in 
quarantine for five days, 


Matta.—His Excellency the Governor, having heard the 
opinion of the Board of Health, has been pleased to direct that 
vessels arriving from the Arabian coast in the Red Sea shall be 
subjected to 12 days’ quarantine, and that no linen, wearing 
apparel, or other susceptible articles shall be allowed to be landed 
before they are disinfected. 
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Eayrt.—Quarantine against plague is imposed in Egypt against 
arrivals from Arabian coast from Lith to Lohaia, inclusive. 

Calcutta has been placed in quarantine. 

Point de Galle is released from quarantine. 


ARGENTINE Repvsiic.—Rio is declared infected with yellow 
fever. 


Urvueuay.—-The Government having by decree, dated the 
13th March, declared the city of Rio de Janeiro to be an infected 
port, and the ports to the south thereof suspected, the Sanitary 
Commission orders :— 

Art. 1. From the present date arrivals from the port of Rio de 
Janeiro are subject to rigorous quarantine, and those from ports 
to the south thereof to sanitary observation (cuarentena de 
observacion) as prescribed by the International Sanitary Ccn- 
vention. 

Art. 2. Vessels which perform their operations in accordance 
with what is laid down in the 10th paragraph of Article VIII. of 
the Sanitary Convention are excepted from quarantine. 
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XV.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. (ReEsumMPTION OF Direct Marit SErRvIce.) 


The direct mail service between this country and Newfoundland, 
by means of packets sailing once a fortnight from Queenstown to 
St. John’s, has been resumed. 

The mails for Newfoundland will be made up in London on 
alternate Tuesday evenings, commencing on the 14th of April; 
and the packets will sail from Queenstown on alternate Wednes- 
days, 


Maits FoR THE West AND SoutH-West Coasts oF AFRICA. 


The following table shows the ports of call for the mail 
packets leaving Liverpool for the West and South-West coasts 
of Africa during the remainder of the month of April 1891 :— 


Saturday, April 18th. — Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, 
Bathurst, Isles do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, 
Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, 
Addah, Lagos, Forcados, Benin, and New Calabar. 

Saturday, April 25th.— Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Isles do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, 
Grand Bassam, Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, 
Forcados, Brass, Akassa, and Opobo. 

Wednesday, April 29th—Grand Canary, Kroo Coast, Accra, 
Bonny, Old Calabar, Fernando Po, Cameroons, Eloby, Gaboon, 
St. Thomas, Loango, Black Point, Landana, Congo, Ambrizette, 
Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 


Parcet Post to Uruauay AND TO Mompasa anp Lamu. 


Parcels are now accepted at any Post Office for transmission to 
Uruguay, by direct steamer from Southampton, and to Mombasa 
and Lamu, on the east coast of Africa, by direct steamer vid 
Gibraltar. 

The following are the principal regulations :— 


Uruguay.—Postage.—For each parcel not exceeding 11 Ibs., 
As. 6d. 


Limits of Delivery—The delivery of parcels in Uruguay is 
confined to the following towns :—Canelones, Durazno, Florida, 
Fray Bentos, Mercedes, Minas, Monte Video, Paysandu, Salto, 
San José, 
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No parcel can be transmitted which is not addressed to one of 
these places, 

Limits of Dimension—Greatest length, 2 ft.; greatest length 
and girth combined, 4 ft. 

Articles specially prohibited—No parcel may contain any of 
the following articles :—Letters, lottery tickets, litmus and its 
derivatives, liquids and semi-liquids, parts of the vine, including 
grapes. 

Despatch of Parcels——Parcel mails for Uruguay will be made 
up in London every alternate Thursday morning, commencing 
9th April, for conveyance by the vessels of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. 

N.B.—Parcels for Uruguay will no longer be forwarded vid 
France or Germany, unless they are specially addressed, as well 
as being sufficiently prepaid for transmission by those routes. 

Mombasa and Lamu.—Postage—Not exceeding 1 lb. 1s.; 
for each lb. or fraction of a lb. additiunal, 8d. 

Limit of Weight.—11 \bs. 

Limits of Dimensions.—Greatest length, 3 ft. 6 in.; greatest 
length and girth combined, 6 ft. 

Despatch of Parcels.—Parcel mails for Mombasa and Lamu 
will be made up in London every fourth Monday morning, com- 
mencing 13th April, for conveyance by the vessels of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. 

N.B.—Parcels cannot at present be accepted for transmission 
to any place in British East Africa other than Mombasa (Frere 


Town) and Lamu. 
The general regulations of the Foreign and Colonial Parcel 


Post apply to parcels for the places mentioned in this notice. 


Letter PostaGE TO JAPAN, Sram, JAva, Brazin, River 
PuatE, CarE VerD Istanps, West Coast or Soutrn 
America, Forrign Possessions West INDIES, AND 
West Arrica, &c. 

Some misapprehension appears to prevail in regard to the 
postage payable on letters for several foreign countries, especially 
Brazil, the River Plate, and the West Coast of South America, 
Japan, Siam, Java, and other places in the East not under 
British rule. 

Considerable numbers of letters for those places have been 

osted recently prepaid at the rate of 23d. the } oz. instead of 

5d. or 4d. as the case may be. 

Although the reduction of letter postage to the British Colony 
of Hong Kong involved the reduction to China, as receiving its 
correspondence mainly through Hong Kong, the circumstances 
are not the same in regard to other foreign countries, whether 


in the East or elsewhere. 
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It is to be clearly understood that there has been no change 
in the rates of postage for Brazil, the River Plate, the Cape Verd 
Islands, the West Coast of South America, the Foreign Posses- 
sions in the West Indies and on the West Coast of Africa, Japan, 
Siam, Java, or, with the exception of China, any other country 
in the East not under British rule or protection. 


MAILS FOR THE FALKLAND IsLANDs. 


The following table shows the dates on which, during the next 
few months, the mails for the Falkland Islands, both direct from 
Dartmouth and vid Punta Arenas by Pacific packet, will be made 
up in London and will arrive at Port Stanley :— 


Leave Leave Arrive 
Leave London. Dartmouth. | Punta Arenas. at Stanley. 
1891. 
Evening of 1891. 1891. 1891. 
23 May - - - | 25 May -j|- - - | 23 June. 
26 May - - - 
30 May (supplementary) 4 18 July 15 July. 
18 July . - | 20 July -|- - - | 18 August. 

4 August - - 

8 August (supplementary) 13 September | 15 September. 
26September - — - - | 28 September | - - - | 27 October. 

3 October (supplementary) } - - - | 13 November | 15 November. 
21 November - - - | 23 November | - - - | 22 December. 


Malis For St. HELENA AND ASCENSION. 


The working of the mail service to and from St. Helena and 
Ascension by the intermediate eteamers of the Castle Mail 
Packets Company and Union Steam Ship Company, during the 
next few months, will be as follows :— 


Outward. Homeward. 
Arrive at 

Arrive at Leave Ascension Arrive in 
Leave London. St. Helena. | St. Helena. (leaving London. 

same day). 
Morning 24th April -| 11 May 16 May 19 May 2 June 
Evening 27th May -| 15 June 26 June 28 June 14 July 
Morning 19th June - 6 July 11 July 14 July 28 July 
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In the homeward direction the actual dates of sailing and 
arrival cannot be absolutely guaranteed, but the dates given in 
the foregoing table will be adhered to as closely as possible. 


ParceLt Post with Canapa. (REDUCTION oF PosTAGE TO 
British CoLuMBIA (INCLUDING VANCOUVERS ISLAND).) 


The postage on parcels for British Columbia (including 
Vancouvers Island) is assimilated to the postage on parcels for 
the rest of the Dominion of Canada. 

The postage on a parcel addressed to any place in Canada is 
now :—For the first pound, ls. 0}d.; for each pound or fraction 
of a pound additional, 1s. 04d. 

The following are the chief special regulations for the parcel 
post with Canada :— 

Despatch of Parcels.—Parcels for Canada are despatched from 
Liverpool every Thursday morning. 


Weight——No parcel may excec | 5 lbs. in weight. 


Dimensions.—No parcel may exceed 2 ft. in length or 1 ft. in 
breadth or depth. 

Forbidden Articles—No parcel may contain explosive or 
danyerous articles, articles likely to injure other parcels, liquids 
(unless securely packed in proper cases), oleomargarine, butterine, 
or siwilar substitutes for butter, Canadian copyright works. 


MaAILs FOR JAPAN AND CHINA vid VANCOUVER. 


A regular four-weekly mail service is established between this 
country and Japan and China vid Vancouver, in connexion with 
a contract with the Canadian Pacitic Railway Company. 

The service was to commence with a despatch from Hong Kong 
on the 7th of April, and the first despatch from London will be 
made on Thursday, the 25rd of April. Subsequent despatches in 
each direction will take place at regular intervals of 28 days. 

So far as Japan is concerned, the new service will be decidedly 
advantageous, as the course of post will be only about 30 days ; 
and all letters for Japan posted alter the despatch from London of 
the mail of the previous Friday week vid Brindisi will be forwarded 
by the new service, unless specially addressed for some other 
route. 

Correspondence for Hong Kong and China will still be sent 
vid Brindisi or by French packet, as at present, uvless otherwise 
addressed. 
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XVI—STATISTICAL TABLES, 
Trape or THE UniTeD KINGDom. 
StaTEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
UniTep Kinepom during the month and three months, ended 
3lst Marcu 1891, compared with the corresponding periods of 
the year 1890. 
Mouth ended 31st March. 


I. Imports FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Month ending 
31st March, 
——- | Inerease. | Decrease. 
1891. | 1890. 
£ 
I. Animals living (for food) - - 593,937 483,710 189,773 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - - - - =| 10,996,537 | 77,027,638 a 25,101 
(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - - - - - 2,051,696 2,087,907 _ 36,211 
Tobacco, dutiable - - 290,073 293,698 3,620 
III. Metals - - 1,831,153 1,929,528 98,375 
IV. Chemicals, dyestutts, and tanning 
substances 706,735 4,121,999 _ 415,264 
V. Oils - 534,674 538,800 4,126 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures 8,111,316 8,469,390 ms 358,074 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures 2,591,726 2,695,447 103,715 
VIII. Manufactured articles - . - | 6,358,986 | 6,707,974 257,772 - 
IX, (A.) Miscellaneous articles - 1,142,685 1,060,882 81,803 
(B.) Parcel post - - 43,541 86,132 7,409 
Total Value - - - - | 35,258,059 | 36,740,334 — 887,275 


II. Exports or British anp Irtsn Propuce AND MANUFACTURE. 


£ £ £ 
I, Animals living - - - - 32,629 45,230 _ 12,601 
II. Articles of food and drink - i.) 796,381 797,442 - 1,061 
III, Raw materials -| 1,663,219 | 7,643,799 20,020 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 
factured, viz. : 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - 9,247,748 8,330,386 917,362 — 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) 3,780,663 3,493,154 287,512 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - 1,357,861 1,184,556 173,305 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 910,328 988,656 - 73,328 
(E.) Chemicals and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparations - 846,273 111452 135,121 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured - 2,954,560 2,800,032 154,528 _ 
(G.) Parcel post - - - - 73,716 78,218 -- 4,502 
Total Value . . - =| 21,663,378 | 20,067,022 | 1,596,856 - 


III. Exports or ForeiGN anp CoLoniAL Propwuce. 


£ 


£ £ 
Total Value - - - - 5,935,458 | *6,327,702 391,644 


* Partly estimated. 
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I.—Foreign TRADE OF THE UNITED K1napom—cont. 


THREE MONTHS ENDED MAxcu. 


I. Imports FRoM FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BritTIsH PossEssions. 


Three Months ended 
31st March. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1891. | 1890. 
| | 
£ £ £ 

I. Animals, living (for food) - - 1,752,163 1,897,810 — 145,647 

II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - 30,294,863 80,495,779 200,916 

(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - - - - 6,232,309 6,519,370 _ 287,061 
Tobacco, duiiable - - - 754,745 835,027 — 80,282 
III, Metals - - - - 5,438,669 5,982,955 _ 286 

IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and _ tanning 
substances 2,423,740 | 2,805,389 - 381,649 

V. Oils - - 1,693,206 | 7,682,370 110,836 

VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 26,781,991 | 27,587,448 -_- 749,457 

VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures - 7,151,241 7406,294 _ 815,053 
VIII. Manufactured articles - - | 16,309,059 | 76,360,622 _ 51,563 
TX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - - 3,275,741 3.732,674 — 456,933 

(B.) Parcel post - - - - 161,968 131,878 30,090 — 

Total Value - ° - | 102,269,695 | 705,297,676 — 3,021,921 


II. Exports or British AND Irish PropucE aNnD MANUFACTURES. 


| £ 
I, Animals, living - - 86,520 146,876 60,356 
Il. Articles of food and drink - : 2,310,039 2,441, — 131,862 
III. Raw materials - - - 4,654,745 4,661,845 6,570 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- { 
factured, viz. : 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - | 28,235,014 | 27,737,746 «497,268 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) * | 9,779,985 | 710,650,592 | 870,607 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - | 3,651,601 | 3,776,395 | 64,794 
(D.) Appareland articles of personal use| 2,861,119 2975847 | 114,728 
(E.) Chemicals, end chemical and medi- | 
cinal preparatio’ 2,312,730 2,126,857 | 285,873 
(F.) All other po either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured - 7,848,311 8,040,116 | - 202,805 
(G.) Parcelpost - - -| 283,250 23457, — 1,107 
Total Value : - - | 61,968,314 | 62,738,002 _ 769,688 
III. Exports or Forrien anp CoLontaL Propuce. 
| 
Total Value - - 250,085 


£ | £ | 
16,187,475 | * 16,476,500 


* Partly estimated. 
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Reruxn of the Quantities and Averace Prices of Britisn 
Corn, ImpertaL Measure, as received frum the Inspectors and 


Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. 


Week ended 7th March 1891 
” 14th ” ” 
Sitt 
» 


March 1891 - 


Corresponding month in 1896 
1889 


” » 


Week ended 7th March 1891 
» 4th » » 


” » ” 
”» 28th ” ” 


March 1891 - 


February 1891 - 
January 
December 1890 - - 
November ,, 
October 
September ,, - 
August 
July - 
June ” - - 
May ” 


Wheat. Barley. | Oats. 
Quantities sold. 

Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
74,678 2 69,170 5 16,125 4 
66,445 3 67,147 5 17,464 2 
65,219 1 48,306 3 14,933 0 
65,434 3 57,9388 3 12,846 3 

271,777 1 242,563 0 61,369 1 
386,133 6 209,445 4 76,942 7 
288,809 7 | 245,224 6 42,794 3 
Average Prices. 

32 7 | 18 5 

33 2 27 9 18 6 

84 5 27 5 18 6 

35 3 27 11 18 6 

33 10 27 8 18 5 

32 3 27 10 18 0 

32 8 28 6 7 9 

82 3 28 6 17 9 

32 3 29 2 

80 11 29 6 17 4 
82 11 80 2 18 3 
36 1 26 7 20 0 
33 8 24°47 19 7 
32 8 25 4 19 G 
32 8 se 47 19 4 
29 29 8 4 


| 
| 
April | 
March 1890 - - - 29 9 30 6 18 6 
» 1889 30 4 25 10 16 19 
30 4 29 8 15 8 
» 1887 - - - 32 10 24 2 16 3 
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Return of the Numpers, Nationarities, and Destinations of the 
Passencers that left the Untrep Kinepom for PLaces out of 
Evrorve during the Month and Three Months ended 31st Marck 
1891, compared with the corresponding Periods of the previous 


Year. 
© 
British Jape All 
. sae United Austral- | of Good corre- 
Nationalities. North other Total. 
States. : asia. Hope and sponding 
America. Natal. Places. Month: 
1890. 
Month ended 31st March. 
English a - 5,608 1,725 667 563 743 9,306 10,426 
Scotch - - - 1,033 229 164 32 108 1,561 1,520 
Trish - 8,170 57 102 7 133 3,469 8,455 
Total of British ‘ 
origin - . 9,811 2,011 933 602 979 14,336 15,401 
Foreigners - - 9,491 962 14 100 145 10,712 8,935 
| 
Nationalities not én 
Total - - 19,502 23973 947 702 1,342 25,266 24,467 
Total for corre- ‘ 
sponding 18,917 2,504 1,687 994 999 | 24,467 _ 
Month, 7890 - F 
Three Months ended 31st March. 
English - - - 12,931 2,492 2,715 1,718 2,243 22,099 23,970 
Scoten - - ¢ 1,982 333 625 93 359 3,392 8,114 
Irish - 5,080 128 523 32 496 6,259 5,379 
Total of British}/ 19993 | 2,953 | 3863 | 1,843 | 3008 | 31,750 | 32460 
Foreigners - -| 15,782 1,262 75 278 361 17,708 14,192 
Nationalities not 
distinguished } 882 832 684 
Total - -| 35,725 4,215 3,938 2,121 4,291 50,290 47,336 
Total 
31,718 3,750 28 3 8, - 
7 47 403 742 47,836 


Nots.—The above figures, being made up ai the earliest possible date after the close of each 
month are subiect to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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IV.—Bankruptcy.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Numper of Receiving Orvers Gazerrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal ‘! rades and Occupations. 


Three months 
ended March 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - - 844 358 980 1,087 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Grocers, &c.  - - 31 13 72 70 
Publicans and nena keepers, &e. a 20 26 67 84 
Builders - - - 20 26 58 68 
Farmers - - 18 18 46 53 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and dealers 12 10 34 24 
Butchers - - - - 7 15 24 41 
Bakers - - - 7 13 24 41 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &e. —- 3 5 19 16 
Drapers, haberdashers, &c. - 8 6 19 19 
Agents, commission —_ general - 3 9 18 21 
Tailors, &e.  - - 7 8 18 19 
Carpenters and joiners’ - 4 3 17 15 
Clerks, commercial and general - 6 5 17 19 
Corn, flour, seed, hay and straw mer- 
chants and dealers - 8 7 13 6 
Merchants - - - 3 4 12 13 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &e. - 2 11 15 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. - 3 2 11 6 
Cabinet-makers and upholsterers 4 7) 11 
Engineers and founders, &e. 4 11 6 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. - - 5 1 ll 9 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 3 4 10 13 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 3 2 10 10 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 3 3 10 Pl 
Auctioneers - - 2 4 9 6 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical manu- 
facturers - 2 8 8 
Saddlers and harness makers 3 7 4 
Printers and publishers - - 5 -- 7 3 
Officers in Civil Service - - - 4 2 7 3 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - — 1 6 7] 
Curriers, tanners, and leather merehents 3 1 6 2 
General ‘dealers - - 4 2 6 7) 
Furniture dealers and makers - - 1 2 5 8 
Carriage, &c. builders = - - - 1 2 5 6 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - Bs 6 5 10 
Clerks in holy orders - - 2 2 5 6 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - - 3 4 5 13 
Cattle and pig dealers = - - 3 1 5 8 
Contractors - 3 5 2 
Bicycle and tricycle manufacturers - 
Fur merchants and furriers - . — — 4 4 
Confectioners - - 1 4 4 
Brewers and beer merchants - - 1 _ 4 4 
Travellers, commercial, &c. - 1 4 11 
Millers - - - 1 — 4 7 
Oil and colour merchants - - 1 = 4 5 
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1891. | 


| 


March 


1890. 


| 


Three months 
ended March 


1891. | © 1890. 


Number gazetted in principal trades and 
oecupations—cont. 
Surgeons 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
Glass and lead manufacturers 
merchants, &c. 
Solicitors 
Tobacconists, &c. 
Carriers, carmen, hauliers 
Architects and surveyors 
Restaurant, coffee, and _eating-house 
keepers 
Stationers 
Brokers, stock and ronal 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. 
Agents, financial 
Cotton spinners and 
Hatters 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons 
Jewellers, watchmakers, importers, 
silversmiths, &c 
Lodging-house keepers 
Wheelwrights 
Aérated and mineral waters monnfac- 
turers 
Gardeners, florists, &c. 
Officers in Army 
Ironmongers 


and 


| 


3 


No. 


| 


KV 


orn rh 
~ 
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V.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM [RELAND TO 


BRITAIN. 


GREAT 


Return of the NumBer of Anmats exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the month ended 31st March 1891, and during 
the Three Months of the Year 1891, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of the Year 1890. 


Three months 
March ended March 
Animals. 

1891 1890. 1891. 1890. 

No. No. No. No. 
Cattle - - - - - | 29,582 | 46,078 | 100,585 | 775,999 
Sheep - -| 7,827 | 6,800 | 27,702 | 27,573 
Swine - | 48,790 | 88,447 | 181,832 | 224,307 
Goats - - - - 478 174 555 219 
Horses - - 1,746 | 2,036! 4,673 | 4,950 
Mules or Jeunets . - - 1 2 3 2 
Asses - - - - - 34 53 | 61 60 
Total 88,458 | 743,530 /314,911 373,104 
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VL—FisHery STatistics.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Torat Quantity and of the Fisa returned 
as landed on the EnGtisa and Wetsu Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Three Months ended 31st March 
1891, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1890. 


March | Three Months ended 
1891. | 1890. | 1891. | 1890. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Brill - - ‘ - - 1,432 1,495 5,208 8,764 
Soles - - - - : 7,420 25,313 18,798 
Turbot 4,544 3,569 14,476 11,160 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 3,341 4493 9,9 11,195 
Total prime fish - - 16,737 18,689 54,911 89,917 
Cod - 40,405 41,92 110,255 108,694 
faddock 144,667 997,201 437, 400,715 
Halibut - - 3,414 7,377 11,453 
errings - 2,871 6. 39, 16,412 
i - 8,613 10,147 26,753 27,412 
Mackerel 8,886 2,109 10,597 2,587 
Pilchards 25 4,719 12,404 
ice - 46,278 36,627 128,482 11 
- - - 10,914 97,567 23,762 
All other, except shell fish - - - 86,902 105,849 243,205 811,686 
Total 370,568 339,255 1,169,441 1,008,711 
Shell fish :-— No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 255,374 361,716 420,545 447,188 
Lobsters - 26,895 42,164 73,461 58,477 
Oysters 2,298,000 8,007,000 9,181,000 12,073,000 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish - 54,201 57,794 165,951 146,418 
VALUE. 
Brill - 3,866 8,346 11,659 9,332 
Soles - - - 48,955 28,487 143,167 96,366 
‘Yurbot 17,739 14676 56,785 45,568 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished : 10,877 17,989 30,955 42,184 
Total prime fish - - 81,437 64,498 242,566 193,400 
Cod - 32,877 31,389 81,117 
Haddock 112,602 73,057 293,611 ae 
Halibut - - 13,284 10,715 24,527 23,504 
Herrings - 1,460 2,890 16,069 220 
Lin 7,817 85715 20,821 21,596 
Mackerel - 17,073 4,884 19,593 5,740 
Pile - 10 88 1,225 2,917 
Plaice - 56,816 42,035 150,637 125,924 
nr - 730 78 9,005 43: 
1 other, except shell fish - - 67,785 76,818 170,254 226,149 
Total - 392,760 814,612 1,036,977 912,087 
Other shell fish - - 14,320 12,627 35, 
Total 27,868 28,230 78,351 
Total value of fish landed - 420,628 542,842 1,115,328 9991 44 


Nortsr.—The above Ngee are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. te val 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at ak place. ues given 
ot distinguished previous to January 1st, 189 
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VII.—FisHery 
Statement of the Toran Quantity and of the returned 

as landed on the Scorcn Coasts during the Month and Three 
Months ended 31st March 1891, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1890. 
Three — ended 
March | 
1891. 1890. 1890. 
QUANTITY. 
| 
Cwts. =, Cwts. 
i i - 3104 22, 
80,488 297,093 | 290,674 
1 Fish) 2,609 ‘3.822 14,309 13497 
Torsk (Tusk) - 127 265 217 
Whiting 3,789 5,854 18,751 16,752 
All except shell fish 5,545 6,288 34, 25,552 
Total - 128,675 183,299 776,736 725,475 
vem No. No. No. No. 
Oysters Cwts. Costs. 
Other shell fish 6,807 6,486 15,357 16,682 
VALUE, 
£ | £ 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - - 1,249 1,207 4,841 
Turbot - 522 906 3,392 5,869 
= 854 1,068 2,197 | 2,77 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - 4,585 7,394 20,110 9,307 
ddock - 33,634 39,024 132,246 | 128,071 
Halibut - 1,255 2,206 2,915 
Herrings - - 2,186 2,567 41,418 | 
Ling 4,261 4,805 13,055 | 18,863 
Saith (Coal Fish) - = 398 617 1867 | 9248 
Skate - - 863 1,524 3,549 4,372 
Sparling - - - 53 560 | 98 
Nie except shell fish 1,306 1,444 6,143 4,998 
Total 72,044 83,98; || 309,337 | 286,462 
Shell fish :— | 
Crabs - - - 572 732 1,224 | 1,332 
Lobsters - 1,762 2,269 4,869 | 4841 
ams - 432 469 1,528 | 1,447 
Mussels - - - - - 800 577 3,176 2,330 
Other shell fish - - 1,204 998 | 2,771 | 2,584 
Total - 4,951 5,198 | 14115 | 72,977 
Total value of fish landed - 76,995 89,182 | 323,452 | 299,433 
NorTEe.—Tise above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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VIIL—Fisuery 
SraTEMENT of the ToraL Quantity and Vatue of the Fisn returned 
as landed on the Iris Coasts during the Month and Three Months 
ended 3ist March 1891, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1890. 
Three Months ended 
March March 
1891. | 1890. 1891. | 1890. 
QvantTITyY. 
| 
Cwts. | Cwts. | | Cwts. | Cuts. 
Soles 580 464 956 | 1,055 
Turbot - 178 | 114 || 330 | 319 
Total prime fish 758 | 578 1, 1,874 
Haddock - 1,290 1,086 |) 6,973 
Hake - 797 442 1,171 1,144 
Herrings - - - 361 134 1,126 671 
Liu - 1,998 2,320 6,167 5,115 
Mackerel - - : - 2,428 1,300 2,616 1,444 
iting - - 990 3,5 
All other, except shell fish 6,125 8,117 16,316 
Total - - - - 21,871 22,189 63,306 53,253 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - - - - 2,410 1,620 6110 |. 4,970 
Lobsters - - - 4, 6,320 11,214 48,455 
Oysters - - 8,480 401,510 133,206 
Cwts. ts. Cwts. ts. 
Other shell fish - - - - 899 720 2,750 2,866 
VALUE. 
Sol 3,382 Serr 
ies - - - - 2, 2 
Turbot - - - - - - 574 878 1,067 1,026 
Total prime fish tT 3,956 2465 || 5,944 5,688 
Haddock - - 974 714 4,448 
Hake - - 744 423 || 1,142 1,045 
Herrings - - - 118 46 | 363 
ng - - 727 2,481 2,066 
Mackerel - - - 2, 2,226 3,040 2,257 
Sprats - - - - - 189 
hiting - - - - 774 2,398 1,727 
All other, except shell fish . - . 3,428 6,972 8,184 
Total - - - 15,837 18,551 35,348 81,803 
Shell fish 
Crabs - - - 19 14 42 18 
Lobsters 184 225 456 519 
Other shell fish - - ° - 188 117 394 856 
Total - - - 430 404 1,445 1,483 
Total value of fish landed - 16,267 14,015 36,798 82,986 
NotrE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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IX.—Cotrron Returns.—Marcna 1891. 

Rerun of the NumBer of Bates of Corron [mportep and Exportep, 
Forwarprep from Ports to IntaAnp Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Mouth and Three Months ended 31st March 
1891, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1890. 

Month of Three Months ended 
March March 
1891. 1890. | 1891. | 1890. 
Imports. 
| 
No. No. | No. No. 

American 364,064 327,119 1,187,688 | 1,018,486 

Brazilian - ~ 13,616 14,415 53,705 48,717 

East Indian - eS 18,135 58,324 43,737 94,382 

ptian - 23,903 22,123 115,943 79,775 

Miscellaneous - - 4,900 3,373 26,860 14,609 

Total 424,618 425,354 1,427,933 | 1,255,969 
Exports 

American - - 16,059 13,922 | 48,365 62,758 

Brazilian - - 10 61 |, 115 3,570 

East Indian 14,012 20,188 | 46,070 55,544 

Egyptian - - 1,150 843 || 4,793 2,443 

Miscellaneous - - 2,613 1,027 || 7,534 3,628 

Total . - 33,844 36,085 | 106,877 127,943 
ForwakbeEp from Ports to INLAND Towns. 

American- = - - 244,223 217,290 | 803,642 768,482 

Brazilian - = 10,793 4,957 42,623 25,844 

East Indian - - 15,229 11,497 38,460 42,240 

Egyptian - +. 24,015 13,702 78,996 65,815 

Miscellaneous - - 9,277 9,751 37,251 32,143 

Total - - 303,537 257,197 1,000,972 983,974 
Forwarpep from InLAND Towns to Ports. 

American - - - 221 386 956 746 

Brazilian 6 _ 35 

East Indian - - 9 81 23 1014 

Egyptian - - — a 156 14 

Miscellaneous - - 101 365 

Total - - 337 467 1,535 858 
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X.—PeriopicaL Returns or Imports AND Exports 
OF FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 


SrateMENnT of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Countriks in the latest Month for which Rerugns have 
been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, including 
such latest Month. 


Vote. — Rouble 2s.; Franc = 9,5,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d.; 
Lire = 9,',d.; Drachme = 9,5,d.; Dollar = 4s, 2d. 


I.—Imports. 


|| Aggregate for Period of the 
Latest Value for the Month. Year,including latest Month. 
Name of Country. Month. 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
Russia in Europe -j| Nov. -/| Roubles 37,365,000 | 37,969,000 351,493,000 860,023,000 
(1891) (1890) (1891) (7890) 
France - -| Jan. +] Frs. 308,648,000 | 334,584,000 
(1890) 1890 
Portugal -| Nov. -| Milreis - 3,271,000 
(1891) (7890) 1891 18 
Italy -| Feb. Lire - 92,322,000 148,008,000 
(1890) (1889) (1890) (7889) 
Greece - -| Dec. -| Drchms. 9,468,000 | 74,089,000 120,786,000 | 782,653,000 
(1891) (78 1891 18 
) Feb.. - » 65,927,000 | 63,259,000 128,228, 000 126,482,000 
British India* -| Jan. Rupees -7,03,42,275 58,42,45,203 | 55,78,59,794 
II.—Exports. 
| 
Russiain Europe -| Nov. Roubles 64,199,000] 64,657,000 || 642,073,000 697,677,000 
(1891) (7890) (1891 1890 
France -| Jan. -/| Frs. 201,543,000 | 238,577,000 | ) ‘ 
(1390) | (7889) (1890 18 
Portugal - -| Nov. Milreis- 1,522,000 
(1891) (8 | 1891 8 
Italy - -| Feb. -| Lire 64,004,000 | 
(1890) (7889) || 1890 188 
Greece -| Dec. Drchms. 5,195,000 | 73,792,000 
(1891) (7890) 1891 1. 
United States .|fdan. - | Dollars - 82,631,000 (1990) 
Feb. - ” 74,593,000 | 70,477,000 157,224,000 145,089,000 
British India* -| Jan. - | Rupees - 9,41,59,586 | 70,44,87,728 || 80,68,89,448 | 82,44,88,770 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Nots.—The figures are those of the “special” imports and ex 


rts, except in the case of 


the United States and British India, where the figures are “ general.” “Special” means, in the 


case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 
produce and manufacture only. 
* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing 1st April. 
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XI.—ForeIGN TRADE OF INDIA, 


Imports and Exports into and from Britisa 


Imports from Foreign Exports to Foreign 
— Ten Months ended Ten Monthsended 
31st January 3ist January 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals—living - 29,21,534 23,838,333 9,99,323 8,254,047 
II.—Articles of food and drink - 7,27,85,282 6,50,24,663 | 21,88,76,345 | 79,96,18,276 
III.—Metals, and manufactures of— 
A.—Hardware and _ cutlery 
(including plated-ware) - 98,80,463 89,45,942 76,666 86,394 


B—Metals - - 47053873!  4,76,57,570 3,96,993 4,22,867 


C.—Machinery and mill-work} —_1,77,87,016 2,07,00,818 6,052 877 
D.—Railway plant and 

rolling-stock (other than 

Government stores) 1,80,54,086 1,47 ,48,442 = = 


1V.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials 1,20,57,692 7,03,72,089 | 11,88,98,726 12,68,54,112 


V.—Oils - 2,06,86,946 2,911 4,180 44,78,512 47,27,310 


VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
articles - 3,41,15,834 3,77,78,694 | 31,30,56,028 | 34,06,44,730 


Vil—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A.—Yarns and textile fabrics | 29,14,33,157 27,51,40,951 8,78,14,582 8,51,35,945 
B.—Apparel - - - 1,15,48,822 1,14 33,725 8,14,038 880,532 


C.—Other articles manu- 
factured - =|  4,59,20,498 | 4,28,69,290 | 3,23,69,488 8,00,84,226 


TOTAL 
58,42,45,205 | 55,48,59,794 | 77,27,86,703 78,87,79,378 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture orly. 


| 
| 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


ANNUAL SERIES. 


Rerorts of the Annual Series, 1891, have been issued from Her Majesty’ s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Kast Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 


No. Place. Price. 
81l Quito - - - - 3d. 
812 Para - - - - - - 4d. 
813 Palermo - - - “ -| 24d, 
814 Copenhagen - - ld. 
815 | Seragevo - - - - - -| 4d 
816 | Porto Rico - - ld. 
817 Madrid - - - - 1d, 
818 Brussels - - tg. 
819 Patras - - - - dd. 
820 Stuttgart - - ld. 
821 Taganrog - - - - - 1d. 
822 Salonica - - - 2d. 
823 Galveston - - - . ld. 
824 Rome - - - - - - lid. 
825 Paris - - - - 
827 New Orleans - - - 3d. 
828 | Buda-Pesth -| dd. 
829 Hamburg - - - - 3d. 
830 Port Said - - ld. 
831 Samoa - - 1d, 
832 Guayaquil - - = ig. 
833 New Orleans - - od. 
834 The Pirzus - - - - is ld. 
835 Baltimore - - - - - -| 
836 Trieste - - od. 
837 Galatz - - - -| 1d. 
838 Wenchow - - - ld. 
839 Havre - - - ~ - -| 22d. 
840 Rome - - - - -| 
841 Taganrog - - - - -| 2d. 
842 Calais - - « ld. 
843 Boston - - - ld. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. _— Price. 
189 | Egypt.—Report on the Rice Trade in Egypt . é d. 
190 Sweden.—Report on the State Railways of Sweden -~— - id. 
191 Persia.—Report on the Cultivation of Olives in Northern 

Persia - ld. 
192 Italy.—Report on the Octroi Duties i in Italy - 2d. 
193 Austria-Hungary.—Report on the Plum Trade in Bosnia 

for the Year 1890 4d. 
194 Germany.—Report on the Status and Working of the 

Imperial Bank of Germany ld. 
195 Italy.—Report on the Economic Progress of the Kingdom 

of Italy for the past Twenty-Five Years - 2d. 
196 Germany.—Advice and Hints to British Tourists and 

Residents in Germany - - - - ld. 
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LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


The following reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued by the Colonial Office this year and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. :— 


MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 


Colony. Year. 


Jamaica 1888-89 
Falkland Islands 1889 
Basutoland - 1889-90 
Sierra Leone 1289 
Fiji - 1889 
Hong Kong 1889 


St. Helena 1889 


ANNUAL SERIES. 


Colony. 


| 
British Honduras - 
| 


Mauritius - 
| British Bechuanaland 


Victoria - 


| Newfoundland 
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No. | 
112 
3s 
114 | 
115 
116 
117 
118 
No. | | Price 


